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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, WAY 8, 1068. 





OFFICE, NO. 89 PARK ROW. 





(Paice Tweive Ozwts, 





GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & Sons’ 
oil COLUMN. 


THE BROADWAY 


: NO. 9, 
FOR MAY. 


NowW READY. 


CONTAINS : 


I. BRAKESPEARE;; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By 


the author of #4Guy Livingstone.” Witb a full-page 
‘Iustration, by Pasquier. 


Chapter XXX VI.—Dame Giacinta’s Tale. 
“ XXX VII.—Brakes: e rides westward. 
“ XXXVIII.—How' Sir Ralph Brakespeare was made 
welcome in France. 


IL. THE AMERICAN VIEW OF THE COPYRIGHT 
TION. By an American author (Richard Grant 


lll, ART CRITICS CRITICISED. By W. W. Fann. 


IV. HOW WE INAUGURATED ENSIGN McNISH. By 
Captain Laurence Lockuarr. Part I. 


Vv. mae ’ 
VI. THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


Vil, THE HISTORY OF THE GUARDS’ MEMORIAL. By 
-Joun BELL. 


VILL. FOR MUBIC. 


UES- 
hite). 


By GeraLp Masser. 





RSCENTLY PuBLisuEp, 
A NEW WORK BY THE 
RIGHT HON. W. B. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
on 


“ECCE HOMO.” . 
12mo. cloth. Price $1 50, 





FROM THE ALBION. 


‘* Mr. Gladstone approaches his task in a spirit of hearty admi- 
ration for its author, and accomplishes it with the ease of a large 
thinker, and the grace of a skilful writer, who has long since 
thought and written on the great problem of Christianity.” 


FROM THE SCOTTISH AMERICAN. 


“ Composed by a layman whose name commands the highest 
respect, exhibiting as they do so much reverence for the truth of 
religion, and so much love for the study per se, and worthy as they 
areof a work ofso mnch excellence and power as ‘ Ecce Homo,’ 
whey —s a valuable contribution to the religious literature of 

y.” 


FROM THE CITIZEN, 


“ Mr. Gladstone is not only one of the foremost statesmen of 
England, but as a scholarly and finished writer he has no supe- 
rior, and this elaborate and brilliant review is fully worthy of Bis 
reputation.” 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


“ As literary compositions they evince the scholarly character 
of their author, and his aptitude and facility in the use of his 
vernacular, as well as his skill in argumentation..... . We have 
read the book, every line of it, and with much interest and satis- 
faction.” 


FROM THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


“In the beautiful volume in our hands, whose matter is wor- 
thy of the o type and the fair on which it appears, he 
deals with the work in the heartiest spirit of jation...... 


“TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 


Ep 


THE THIRD SENSATION OF THE ACE. 
>t & 
G. W. CaRLETON anv Co., Publish this week, a most 


ASTOUNDING ¥ 


BOOK OF RACT. REVELATION Ss, 


eo? + te 


which they have no hesitation in saying will cueate a 
SENSATION 


unequalled since the Rebellion and the assassination of President 
’ 
Lincoln. 


The title of this remarkable book is 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 
By Mrs. BLIZABETH KECKLEY, 


For thirty years a Household Slave in the best Southern families, 
and since she purchased her Freedom, and du the plotting 

the Rebellion, a confidential servant of M efferson Davis 
where, “ Behind the Scenes,” she heard the if 
that Monster, SECESSION. ce the commencement of the Rebel- 
jien, and u: sbe has been Mrs. Abraham Liacoln’s modiste 


[dress - wpe fy ayy ; @ great 
vortion of her time ha been spent in the te abs in the 
resident’s own family. ing thas intimate with Mrs. Lincoln 
and her whole family, as well as with many of the distinguished 
members of Washington society, she has much to say of an inter- 
esting, not to say startling nature in regard to men and things in 
the White House, Congress, Washington, and New York. She 
discloses the facts, _ the whole history of Mrs. Lincoln’s unfor- 
tunate attempt to dispose of her wardrobe, &c , which when read 
will remove many erroneous impressions in the public mind, and 
place Mrs. L. in a more favourable light. 
The book is crowded with incidents of a most romantic as well 
as tragic interest, covering a period of forty years. It is power- 
fully and truthfully written and cannot fail to create a wide-world 
interest, not alone in the book, but in its gifted and conscienti- 
ous avthor. 
The publishers assure the public that this work is thoroughly 
authentic and trutbful. They can produce, if necessary, the ori- 
ginal copies of all the letters, and unimpeachable references in 
regard to the character, ability, and standing of Mrs. KecKLey. 
ne Vol. 12mo., Cloth, Illustrated and portrait of the Author. 
Price, $2 00, 


JU8T PUBLISHED: 
“BRICK” POMEROY’S 
NONSENSE. 
A most laughable volume of Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Bur 
lesques, Poems, and ridiculous things generally—the experiences 
of the great “* Brick”’ Pomeroy in all sorts of places and at all sorts 


of times. 
Six Illustrations. Price $1 50. 


“BRIOK” POMBROY’S 


SENSE. 
A book for Hearts and Homes, containing thoughtfal chapters, 





He authenticates and approves with wonderful beauty of exposi- 
tion and arrang t, the pr of the Savi on 
human side as made in the volume on which he comments.” 








THE DISCIPLE and other Poems. By George Macdonald, au- 
thor of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood” etc., etc. 12mo, 
cloth extra, printed on toned paper. $1 75. 


EARLY PIETY. By Thomas, Guthrie, D.D., Editor of “ The 
Sunday Magazine.” 16mo, cloth antique. 75 cents. 
REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. fy Bee Mac- 
leod, D.D., Editor of “ Good Words.” Second tion, crown 
Syo, cloth. $3 00. 
The author’s genuine, Unabridged Edition of 
LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems ot childhood, child-fancy and child- 
like moods. Beautifully illustrated by J. E. Millaig and others. 
Square 16mo, cloth, gilt edges and full gilt side. 75 cents. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers. 


ing ngenial advise, common sense and pleasant, chatty sort 

of Reve of a Bachelor, which every young man and young 

woman can read and reread with pleasure and profit. 
Six Illustrations. Price $1 50. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 


postage free. 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


NEW POEM, 





NOW READY, A 
ENTITLED 
MEXICAN; 
oR, 
Lovs AND LAND 
Fouaded on the Invasion of Maximilian. 
By Joun M. Daewavt, Author of “ Daisy Swain.” 


16mo,, tinted paper ; 228 pages, 13 vignettes, fine cloth binding. 
Price $1 50, 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., Pusiisuenrs, 





416 Broome Street, New York. 





550 MILES 
OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Running West trom Omaha) 
ACROSS THE OCON:TINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED. 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILLJBE 
COMPLETED IN 1870. 
The means provided for construction have proved ample, and 


there is no lack of funds for the most rous prosecution of the 
enterprise. The Co "s FIRST MORTGAGE BON y- 
able, PRINCIPAL EREST, IN GOLD, are now o 


at PAR. They pay 
SIX PER CENT. IV GOL, 
and have thirt to run before Sori Subscri; 
be received in Now York, at the COMPANY'S OFFIC 
Nassau Street, and b: HN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No, 59 
Wall Street, and by ieeenys advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. rf 

A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the of >= 

may 


Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bon: 
btained at the Company's Offices or its advertised Agents, or will 
ion. 


be sent treeon 
JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 


on will 
No, 20 





April 10, 1368. 





MAT.ERIA MUSICA. 
MATERIALS FOR THE PIANIST. 


- 
A Class Book containing the Principles of Music applied to 
Piancforte Playing, adapted for Private Tuition, but more espe- 
cially arranged for the ase of Schools for Young Ladies’ Normal 
Schools, and other feminaries of Learning. By J. C. ENGEL- 
BECHT. . 


Just Published. Price 75 cts. Mailed, postpaid. 
OLE DITSON CO., Publishers, 
= en a glee Bostox. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PEOPLE’S MACAZINE. 
Neo, 4, Price 25 Cents. 


It contains a beautifully coloured Chromo-Lithograph from a 
Painting by J. Hemsley—THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 
Also, two full page Illustrations: I. THE DOGS OF ST. BER- 
NARD, by Sir E. Landseer. 2. THE LAST IN, by W. Mulready, 
R.A. And nine excellent wood engravings, illustrating the arti- 
cles which are unusually interesting, including the History of the 
Wealden Iron-field, A DAY WITH THE PRINTERS, PARA- 
BLES OF ANIMALS, COFFEE PLANTATIONS O¥ CEYLON, 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, &c., &c., &c. The most entertaining 
number yet published. 

Sixty-four large pages, only 25 cente. Subscriptions for the 
year, commencing with any number, postage paid, $3. 

Extra inducements offered for Clubs. 

CANVASSEKS AND AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal in- 
ducements are offered. 

For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers generally. 

Sample numbers sent by mail, prepaid, for 25 cents. 

Subscribers are requested to send their remittances di- 


rectto «- 
POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 





J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
Have the pleasure to announce the completion of their 
CATALOGUE of FLOWER SEEDS and 
SPRING BULBS tor 1868. 
Resurrection Plants 25cte. Each by} Mail. 
NEW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1868 
J. M. THORBUEN & CO., 


15 Joun Sraxst, 
New York, 


Haye the pleasure to announce that their 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE and 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 





No, 121 Nassau Street, New York, 


For 1968, is now ready for Mailing to all applicants 


| 


—— 


——— 
———— 


NEW FLOWER SEEDS AND SPRING BULBS. - WEL 





THE ALBION, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 

. Wednesday, May 6. 





gave . «++++++-leaves New York.. 
CHINA........ -leaves New York . -- Wednesday, May 13. 
AUSTRALABI AN leaves New York .... Wednesday, May 20, 
KUSSIA.. -leaves New York.... Wednesday, May 27. 
SCOTIA, .. -leaves New York.... Wednesday, June 3. 
JAVA... leaves New York... . Wednesday, June 10 

Chief Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..$80 

TO PARIS. 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


* The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of Leading, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 














Quan TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(LneLanp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 
BVBERY SATURDAY, and 
BEVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, Ne River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Frast Casin_ .........-.$100 00 | Stmmragz .......... + +-$85 00 
Do. to London....105 00 Do, ooee 40 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris.......50 00 


Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 
- Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
‘eee rates, ‘ u om 

lee mage paoeage rom Liverpool or Queens’ 

— can be bought here by persons ee for their 

ends. 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND~ NEW 
YORK — = QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of 










FRANUE...... co Grace. ..... 
ENGLAND. ..... Capt. Thompson 
THE QUEEN Capt. Grogan..... 
HELVETIA Capt, Cutting 
ERIN.... Lapt, Hall... 
DENMARE....... t. Thomson 
ae --Capt. Lewis. .. 
VIRGINIA,...........Capt. Prowse... 





aeaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat® 
Booms, opening directly into the saloon; the accommodations 
and tare are Gatarpanced, and the rates lower than any other line. 
Ab experienced Surgeon on each ship, tree of — Bn 
- issued in this country to parties wishing 
e of their frieads from Liverpool or Qaemntove Pristina} tor tor 
payaole here in currenc 
Dratts issued at the lowest rates of —~y= for any amount, 
— at avy Bank in Great Britain and | 
uasage trom New York to Queenstown = +. 
CABLN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
For treight or Cabin passage apply at the UFFIORS oF THE Com- 
pany, 57 broadwa Me and for steerage tickets at the Passege Office 


of the © 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICB, 

80 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Warex iy Live or Stzamens To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CHLEBRATED LINES 

OF SAILING PACKETS 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 
DRAFTS for 21 and upw pe in any part of Great 
Britain acd Ireland, or the Con Europe, can always be 
obtained at lowest "rates, For farther particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
S86 South St. or 33 Broadway. N. Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


STEAM mate ~~ NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 


saslidly vee bet N R ork, —— and = hy our: 
ween New Yor a 
ing the United States M 
FROM =~ blpeatd SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New York To Buemen, Lonpon, 
Havas, and SouTHamPpron—First Cabin, $120 ; Becond Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, $35. «¥rom Bremen to New Yorxe—First Ca- 
bin, $120, Socsnd Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. ef pemegs 
a able in go 
PThese vessels take freight to London and Hult, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 








Y a 








zz Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
: \tively not be delivered before goods are 
Southampton and Bremen at the 


Bilis of Lading wil) 
teared at the Custom 
[a Bpecie taken to Havre, 
west rates, For freight or passage apply to 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA, 
BLACE STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 

Freight at the Reduced Rates. 


THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 


MONTGOMERY .............-- Thomas Lyon, commander. 

Leaves oo May 2, at 3 o’clock P. 
HUNTSVILLE,.............+++ Isaac Crowell, commander. 

Leaves SATURDAY, May 9h, at 3 o’clock P.M. 


Oh as freight or passage, having elegant accommodations, appl. 
. . R LOWD DEN, Agent, 98 West bt. 

 OCTAVUS COHEN & CO., Agents, Savannah. 

Through passsge tickets given over the Central R. R. of 


Georgia and Atlantic and Gulf R. RK. , Florida, to all points in the 
aammend at lower rates than any other line. 












arr yy ry 
i a —F 
EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 
Foot of 14th Street, Hast River. 
GEO, B, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 


COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 
TRON RAILI&GS, 
and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 
OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Da ress, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanc: 
on am Deokiek and all points West and South. ry 


ba Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
tions. 
10.00 A.M. a Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al 
5 pts West and South. 

ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations. 





3.30 P.M 

4.30. P.M. Way Express, stopping at Sterling’s Junction, Turn- 
er’s, and all Siations west of Turner’s, to Fort Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick. 

5.00 P.M. Way Train, for ~_ =, and intermediate Stations. 

6.30 P.M. Night Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, ca, 
Sant, and all points South and West. 

6.00 P.M. —— tor Saffern 7 intermediate Stations. 

6.30 P.M. Night ynaewl Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, 
manca, Du and all points West and South. By 


this Train Sleeping as will run through to Cin- 
cinnati without ¢ 
8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 


Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 AM, 1200 M., and 1.45, 400, 6.45 and 11.00 P.M.— 
On Wednesday nights a ‘Theatre Train at 12.00 e’ clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations. 


SvuepaY Trams —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M 
and 3.30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P M. Night Express, tor Dunkirk 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamacoca and all points West and South— 
800 P.M., Emigrant and Way Train—11.00 P.M. for Paterson and 
Port Jervis. 

Express Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo without change of —— and in direct connecti~u witb 


al) Southern and Western Lin 

Perfectly Ventilated and Laxerious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the pany’s offices —241 Broad- 





way—Depot foot of Chambers Ste New York, and Leng Dock 
Depot, Wil bak ik 
H. RIDDLE, 
Pass. Ag’ 


"* Gen'l Sup’t. 
An Illustrated Guide to the principal suburban places on the 
Line of the Eastern Division of this Railway has been pre 
and can be obtained at the office of the Company, free of rge, 
by those wishing to personally examine the region referred to, 
with the view of settlement 








mee EAU ANGELIQU 

E BEST ANI) MOST PLEASING } FOOTH- WASH for 

CLEANSING. PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 

and STRENGTH ENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FR. A: 

GRANCE to the Breath. 
Prepared onl 4 by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


No, 635 Broadway, New York? 
CAUTION. 


Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 
against a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 
similar namie, we would request ay to closely @bserve that they 
get DELLU C'S EAU ANGELIQUE 





Tow 
PLUMBER, AND GAS JEITTE 
No. 32 CARMINE R, 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, Ow iew YORK. 
EDDING CAR BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 


ING, at GIMBREDE’s, 
588 and 872 BROADWAY. 





FINANCIAL. 





FISK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. & Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

OF 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 

SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 

INTO THE 

NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867, 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


ras & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
HUROPEAN BXPRHSS. 





PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
Prompt_y FoRWARDED. 

Exchange for Sale, 

Collections and Commissions Executed. 

WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. loveterate 
cases of Scrofalous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
aggravated by the scrofal 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
= have been radically cured in such great 
"numbers in almost every section of the 
= country, that the public scarceiy need to be 
tnfermes Ol its Virtues or uses. 
8crofulous p isor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enleebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence. 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or among the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 

by ones on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SaRSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of d's 

-— -- Persons afflicted with the iollowing complaints 
gene find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this Semnaranteaa: St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas 
Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scal ead, Kingworm, Sore Eyes, gore 
, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Drcpepele, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 
Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
though a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. Bat long continued use of this medicine 
will cure jthe complaint. Leucorrbea or Whites, Uterine Ul- 
cerations, and Female 8, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulations of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
——_ Torpidity, Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 
aundice, when a a? they often do, from the ig poi- 
sons in the blood. SARSAPARILLA is 4 great restorer tor the 
soongth and vigor of the system. ‘Those who are id an 
Listless, Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with Ner.ous Ap- 
ae or a or any of the affections symptomatic of 
eakness, will find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon 


Prepared by DR. J.C, AYER & OO., Practical and 
Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


ONE OUNCE OF COLD WILL BE CIVEN 
for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. Bassirr’s Lion 
Corrse. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All 
the aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than other pure Coffee. One can in every twenty 



























EDDING ENVELOP 
WOVE PAPER, CRAC 
GiMBREDE’s, 


ENGLISH 8 STYLE, HEAVY 
Lee ON THE EDGES, 
S88 and S723 BROADWAY. 





Mst'xor MO8T ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN- 


contains a one dollar greenback. For sale everywhere. If your 
grocer does not keep the Coffee, and will not get it for you, send 
your orders direct to the factory. 

B, T. BABBITT, 


Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Bt, 








OBLRIOHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 


oe 


PAPER AND eraTiONRRY. 
ry 872 BRQADWAY, 


New York. . 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, gus trans marecurrunt. 
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Literature. 


THE BALLAD OF SQUIRE CURTIS. 
BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


A venerable white-hair’d man, 
A trusty man and true, 

Told me this tale, as word for word 
I tell this tale to you. 


Squire Curtis rode with his wife through the woods,} 
Far and far away; 
“ The dusk is drawing round,” she said, 
“ I fear we have gone astray.” 


He spake no word, but lighted down, 
And tied his horse to a tree; 

Out of the pillion he lifted her : 

“Tis a lonely place,” said she. 


Down a forest-alley he walk’d, 
And she walk’d by his side; 
“ Would Heaven we were at home !” she said, 
“ These woods are dark and wide.” 


He spake no word, but still walk’d on; 
The branches shut out the sky; 

In the darkest place he turn’d him round— 

“Tis here that you must die.” 


Once she shriek’d, and never again ; 
He stabb’d her with his kuife ; 

Once, twice, thrice, and every blow 
Enough to take a life. 


A = was ready ; he laid her in; 
e fill’d it up with care ; 
Under the brambles and fallen leaves, 
Small sign of a grave was there. ; 


He rode for an hour at a steady pace, 
unto his house came he; 
On face or clothing, on foot or hand, 
No stain that eye could see. 


He — call’d to his serving-man, 
As be lighted at the door: 

“ Your Mistress is gone on a sudden journey— 
May stay for a month or more. 


“ In two days I shall follow her ; 
Let her waiting-woman know.” 

“ Sir,” said the serving-man, “ my Lady 
Came in an hour ago.” 


Squire Curtis sat him down in a chair, 
And moved neither hand nor head. 

In theré came the wailing- woman, 

“ Alas the day!” she said. 


“ Alas! good sir,” says the waiting-woman, 
“ What aileth my Mistress dear, 
That she sits alone without sign or word? 
There is something wrong, I fear. 


© Her face was as white as any corpse, 
As up the stair she pass’d ; 
She never turn’d, she never spoke ; 
And the chamber-door is fast. 


“ She’s waiting for you.” “A lie!” he shouts, 
And ba to his feet doth start ; 
“ My wife is buried in Brimley Holt, 
ith three wounds ia her heart.” 


They search’d the forest by lanthorn-light, 
They search’d by dawn of day; 

At noon they found the bramble-brake, 
And the pit where her body lay. 


They carried the murdered woman home, 
Siow walking side by side. 
uire Curtis was hang'’d upon ~ oe 
it he told the truth ere he died. 


Thus spoke the trusty ancient man, 
With hair as wiite as snow, 

As from his wife the tale he heard, 
Fall fifty years ago. 


“ Her father, sir, in early days, 
Dwelt nigh to Curtis Hall, 

And many folk could well avouch 
hat once did there befall. 


“ A tablet o’er our church’s door 
His name and surname telils— 
John Jebb—churchwarden in the year 
We got our peal of bells.” 





JUNO AND PHILLIS. 


4 STORY OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


sion turreted and castellated. And yonder sits the fair Cha- 
telaine. Half reclined on the silken cushions, the trailing silk 
and lace of her dress sweeping the soft turf, she casts her 
splendid languid eyes sometimes over her fair possessions, 
sometimes down on her white-jewelled fiagers, and more sel- 
dom still on the open book lying in ber lap. A liveried ser- 
vant comes presently across the gravs. 
. “‘] beg your pardon, my lady, but the young person is 
ere.” 
“Very well. I will come,” the beautiful Chatelaine makes 
answer ; and in the tone of those few words one reads at once 
perfect refinement—perfect repose. 
She waits a few moments, as though to finish some train of 
thought a vulgar communication from the outer world had 
broken in upon. Then she rises, full of languid grace, and 
moves with lingering step across the lawn— 
“ A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And most divinely fair.” 


In face, in form, in gait, there 1s stamped such pride, such 
& grand scorn, @ conscious majesty, as great Here herself had 
scarce surpassed. She paused a moment before the window; 
then, with one glance of superb disdain, she enters and con- 
fronts her rival. Her rival? Yes, this slender girl with the 
soft white skin, the blue eyes and simply twisted knot of 
golden hair, this girl attired in an humble cotton gown, is the 
rival of an imperial beauty robed in the purple, and wearing 
the mejesty of rank and breeding on her splendid brows. 
Juno and Phillis have met at last. Passing strange that be- 
tween such a pair there should be rivalry! Would you not 
say that the man who could fall adoring before the shrine of 
this queenly beauty and pride would reck little of an innocent 


purity for dower. The one must be to a man something to 
protect, to fondle, to cherish ; for the other he must count the 
world well lost. 

IL. 


Lady Helen Dundas was the daughter of an impoverished 
Irish Earl, who, in his young days, had squandered with 
splendid selfishness his patrimony, flashing with meteoric ra- 
pidity through the t world of fashion. With ruined health 
and fortunes, an ailing, discontented wife, and one child—a 
daughter—he betook himself to continental life, and visited 
alternately those cities of refuge where the impecunious may 
flee when their own country becomes too hot to hold 
them. 

Lady Helen grew up among scenes strangely bitter to her 
imperious pride, She craved to take her own place in that 
E! Doradian world her injadicious mother was never weary of 
lamenting in her ears, and chatfed like a chained eagle at this 
disreputable Bohemian life. But her father, being wrap) 
in a garment of utter selfishness, was profoundly indifferent 
to the comfort or welfare of any but the one adored self. He 
had become used to continental living; the brightness, the 
languid far niente, the cheap luxuries, suited him infinitely 
better than a struggling, shameful poverty in England, an 
agonized attempt eep his head above water among a proud 
set who had long ago forgotten what he had been, and would 
only regard him now with su ijious indifference. And 
had he not known that life? plumbed it with the plumb-line 
of youth, strength and cred:t—sounded its depths and shoals, 
been stranded on the reefs of luxurious folly and extrava- 
gance, and engulphed at last in the quicksands of satiety and 
ruin? It was unfortunate for Helen, certainly, “ but we all 
have our cross to bear,” murmured the Earl, with well-bred 
resignation, as he sipped» his coffee and c asse, and |lis- 
tened to the brilliant strains of the band that played in the 


monds, of position and power, clenched he: taper fingers, and 


worse still, by British snobs. Longing fo: 


neva pavement, and stand angrily onthewooden bridges look- 


calm sapphire Leman. The sweet country drives, tue visits 
Mout Blanc, rosy tinted in the sunset, gave ber no pleasure, 
filied ber with no admiration. She detested the French water- 
ing places, with their expanse of shining sand, their cloudless 


There was a little society, actual! 
could mix; and at Rome she met Mr. Dundas, a man of sixty, 


ob! the music of that word in Lady Helen’s ears! 


effusion. Did she care for him ?—was she won by the first 
tender love that had fallen to her dall lot? By no means, 


fiancé2’s father, and had a bad constitution. Ab! but he had 
ten thousanc a year; and, besides the entailed estate, a hand- 
some property to setile upon his bride, an entree int» the best 
society, and was not that sufficient to buy five feet six inches 
of beautiful womanhood, a pair of lustrous eyes, a mouth 
carved like Cupid’s bow, and an imperial tournure? ly 
Helen, at all events, was perfectly satisfied with the bargain, 


friends, attiring herself in the most magnificent and costive 
apparel, and creating a perfect furore in London. That was 
precisely what Mr. Dandas desired, but he paid the price of 
gaiety. 
widow appreciated it thoroughly. At two and twenty she 


homage and adulation 
and enjoyed it to the full. 





ugh to have cont 
When my story opens, she was 
of the London season. 
mm. 
Lady Helen had promised to herself a month ot rest and 


she had looked forward to this time of leisure with 
epjoyment; had bethought herself of green lanes, of shaded 


Ubrough the sheltered Leechen and nut 
—three Summer daye—passed only, when the im 





dark clumps of beeches, and splendid, broad-leaved chestnuis | felt a strange craving after that homage which had 


atone man-' increased daily, 


here, | just a little when it was so freely—so incessantly 
flowers, w j want that grew and | great and condescension on the of the grand 
— , itself into every fibre, every vein, Seigneur, whose majesty had seemed #0 awful in the eyes of 


there was a new want in her life—a 





simple child, with wistful eyes, and only her stedfast faith and |° 


pretty gardens of the Kursaal. Lady Helen, dreaming of dia- 


ing down at the rushing blue waters of the Rhone, or the 


blue skies and picturesque fishermen and women. She ab- green sward, amon, 

horred still more the homely German towns, full of ugly fraus | fallin, 

with plaited hair, but most of dl! she detested the false glitter, | ancient trees forming a grand background, stood 

the tru@pery shams of the gambling places. At last they/on whom the 

went to Rome, and here she grew a shade more contented. gifts. 
people with whom they | li 


well-bred, of good family, and rich. Rich? Yes, ~~ And, 

€ pro- 
posed for the hand of this spleadid young Juno, with the mag- | to see you.” 
nificent eyes and shabby dress, and was accepted at once with 


and fulfilled her share of it by entertaining her husband’s | 7°*"® 


his life in a year, for two seasons of triumph and unceasing 
ell, dying was the most complaisant action the broad —_—e aye a he soon found that there was 
good old gentleman ever performed, and I am sure his lovely - great Mer done 


like bright star. 
flashed again upon the world, like some right | -, —s they ought 


recruiting at her country seat, from the fatigues and pleasures | ° look into th 


quiet before commencing her round of country-house visiting ; | blue eyes. 


gardens, of wild canters across the —— drives 


until it engrossed her waking and sleeping thoughts—the de- 
sire tolove. Was it not passing strange that this strong 
nature—passionate, proud, wil ful, exacting—should never yet 
have felt avy power superior to her owno—never have known 
how it was possible for a woman to soften and tremble, to 
fear, to doubt herself even, in that divine happiness which 

even at its greatest height, can never lose Payche’s poironed 
drop of doubt? Lady Helen had never loved, never felt 
aught but a passing fancy ; the more men loved her, so much 
the more capricious, exacting and supercilious she became. 
It pleased her weil that she could torture them with vain 
longing, that her smiles could raise them into happiness, her 
frowns make them unutterably miserable—that they would 
have given up everything in the world for her sake ; but that 
did not touch her heart—it only fanned the flame of her in- 
tense pride. 

The fourth day after her arrival in the country, there came 
& visitor to Aunesly Court —came riding up the long avenue a 
handsome stranger, golden-haired, blue-eyed, stal wart. y 
Helen was sitting beneath the shadow of the great chestnuts, 
and thither, across the soft green sward, he came to her. She 
rose slowly as he approached, with her own languid grace, 
seeming to his eyés a queen by right divine. 

“TI must introduce myself, Lady Helen,’ he said, ‘since, 
although Iam your nearest neighbour, I have never been so 
fortunate as to meet you before. My name is Lambart—Fulke 


“Sir Fulke Lambart? How glad I am to see you at last.” 
Lady Helen’s voice had an habitually caressing tone when 
she spoke to men, that flattered them subtly, imperceptibly ; 
that gained her more slaves than her beauty. 

“T only heard y that you were at Annesly Court.” 
“T came four days since, congratulating myself upon shak- 
ing off the trammels of society, and full of ardent aspirations 
after pastoral enjoyments; and already my short experience 
has wearied me, and I heil the advent of some one from the 
outer world with delight.” 

“ How glad I am to have chosen such an opportune moment 
for my first visit. We hear so much of first impressions, and 
perhaps, since circumstances have so far favoured me, you 
may tempted to let me use the privilege of such near 
neighbourship, and come often to see you.” 

“T accept the challenge at once,” laughed Lady Helen, in 
her silver tones. “I shall always be glad tosee you. Now 
tell me why you were not in town this season.” 

“ To tell the truth, Lady Helen, I do not care much for Lon- 
don seasons, a better reason still was that a hundred and 
one affairs connected with the property kept me at Ashleigh. 
You know, when poor Sir Giles died I was with my regiment 
in India, and could not sell out for some little time. On my 


ped | return, six months sae, I found things had been badly man- 
D 


and a great eglected, and, of course, when such is 
the case, there is nothing like personal su ision.” 

“ But how haye you amused yourself? Every one has been 
away this month. Perhaps, though, you don’t feel wo- 
men’s ety soeany to your existence.” remarked Lady 
Helen, litting her dark eyes slowly to Sir Fulke’s handsome 
face. A slight flush there, a certain expression of embarrass- 
ment puzzled her, and she thought tly: “I trust he is 
not going to be married ; that would be too provoking, now I 
have only him to count on for amusement during next 
three weeks,” 

“*A long dearth makes one all the more appreciative,” he 
answered, softly, looking at his beautiful neighbour with a 
fae of undisguised admiration, “After my long isolation, 

fancy myself suddenly transported to Olympus. The iilu- 
sion is complete,” he , smiling, as the pc acock, his mag- 
nificent tail ou’ came atrutting across the lawn. 

“Tsee you have not forgotten the ways of the civilized 


let the great tears roll down upon her poor faded silk, feeling | world in your persistent retirement,” laughed Lady Helen. 
fiercely resentful at being ogied by admiring rr maitres, or,|“‘ Your pretty compliment does honour to both head and 
r London or Paris, | heart.” 

she loathed all the petty cities where her young life was spent. 
She would tread with impatient steps the white glaring Ge-| ply. Somehow men could never resist making love to the 


“Then let my heart have all the credit,” was the gallant re- 


proud beauty as long as they were with her. 
The afternoon wore away so swiftly and pleasantly that 
neither noted how it passed until the shadows had left the 


to epots hallowed by the memories of great men, the sight of | grass, and the red reflected light shone upon the lower 


branches of the great chestnuts, and on the faces of Sir Fulke 
and Lady Helen. It might have been a scene enacted long 
ago in Arcadia ia the golden age—this picture, where on the 
the crimson flush of roses, the sunlight 
ndid faces, and the. broad luxuriance of 
those two, 
great godmother Nature had lavished her best 
Lady Helen’s hand was in Sir Fulke’s. He held ita 
ie a than courtesy demanded ; regret was in his eyes, 
a subtle langour in hers. 

“I may come again soon ?” he asked, in a low voice. 

“Do come,” she answered sofily. “ I shall always be glad 


He turned and left her, crossing the grass to the house; 
then he mounted his horse and rode slowly duwa the broad 
avenue. But the spel! was broken now that the eyes of the 


g on their s 


Mr. Dundas was not fascinating, did not look a day younger |enchantress no longer lingered on him; the smile left Sir 
than his twelve lustres; was, in fact, five years older than bis| Fulke’s handsome mouth, a frown deepened on his brows, 


reed putting spurs to his horee, he rode home fast in the twi- 
Iv. 


Nearly six months before Sir Fulke, coming fresh from 
active service, having seen nothing for a long tinu.e of woman- 
kind, had fallen in love with pretty Dorothy Wilde. In the 
that were past he had tasted the sweets of all the gay 
world calls pleasure to the core; now he hardly cared to go 
back to it, but when his — died. and parm the fine 
‘operty, rather pictured to himself the delights pastoral 
ife, and the comfort and dignity of seigneurship over the 


‘ before he could enter 
pon this olitum cum dignitate ; affairs had been m’ b 
receipt of rents was lower than his computation tuld him 
dt hh. A suspicions of kna- 


ness matters, and receive applications 2 
One moraing 0s he ent fe the cok gulasested B- 
it to him in the shape of a slim 
and very wistful, frightened 
“I r patdov, my lord,” she began, trembling, so 
that ebe'coeld Centon unas “ 

Sir Fuike rose with quick courtesy, and placed a chair for 


t three days | his unwilling visitor. 
perial beauty’s 
by | heart chafed for “some men to govern in eae be afraid to ask anything.” 


“Tell me what I can do for you,” he said, kindly ; “ don’t 


It is odd how easily men’s hearts are melted, and how con- 
become to a lovely woman in distress. But this 
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pretty Dorothy, disconcerted her more than ever, and she felt 
a foolish inclination to cry. 

“T hope, my lord,” she began, with an exceeding tremu- 
lousness of yoice—“ 1 hope you will not think I want to im- 
pose upon your kindness. Twill work day and night to pay 
it—I will, indeed.” 

“T am sure you shall do no such thing if I can help it,” ex- 
claimed Sir Falke, with a keen glance of admiration at the 
pretty, troubled face. ‘ But come, tell me all about it, or 
shall | guess? You are a little behindhand with the rent.” 

“ Indeed, my lord, it never happened before; but my mother 
has been dangerously ill, and the doctor has ordered nourish- 
ing things, and work has been scarce. All the ladies are gone 
away to London, and I do not earn so much from the farmers’ 
wives.” 

“ You shall py me when you like and when you can,” in- 
terrupted Sir Fulke, kindly. “ I kaow my poor uncle was not 
a very harsh landlord, and I may venture to say that you shall 
not be worse off by the change. Where do you liye ?” 

* Rose Cottage, if you please, my lord.” 

“ And where is that?” 

“ The last house in the village, Sir; at least the first from 
here. . 

Sir Fulke would have been well content to prolong the 
interview with his lovely tenant, but she hastened to quit the 
presence that was still awful to her, and retired, possessed by 
& gratitude that seemed quite disproportionate to the young 

uiries of his housekeeper 


man. 

That morning he made man a 
relative to Dorothy Wilde, and had no difficulty in eliciting 
her history from the good-natured, garrulous old woman. 
She was the daughter of the organist, who had died three 

ears previously. Her mother, a most respectable person, had 
n bedridden almost ever since, and Dorothy worked at 
dressmaking for the ladies and farmers’ wives about. She 
was most superior, Mrs. Hawes said, and such a good daugh- 
ter. It was her (Mrs. Hawes’) belief that the poor girl lived 
on a dry crust sometimes to get wine and things for her 
mother. 

Sir Fulke was horror-stricken. 

“ Bend them off some wine at once, Hawes,” he exclaimed, 
“and some—I don’t know what things sick people fancy, you 
know—and hem—couldn’t you—I should think you might 
find somme work for the girl to do here. It doesn’t matier 
about it wanting to be done, only just to let the poor thing 
— 2 litle money; and, look here, mind you pay her 
well. 

“ Should I give her one and ninepence a day, Sir?” inter- 
Trogated Hawes. 

“ Good heavens !” cried the young man, aghast. “ Oneand 
ninepence a day ?” 

“She mostly gets one and sixpence a day and her beer.” 

Sir Falke stood petrified at the idea of this lovely creature 
working her fingers to the bone for one and sixpence a day 
and her beer. e@ was about to burst out with, “ Give her 
five shillings, ten, a sovereign a day if you like,” but as it 
suddenly occurred to him that such conduct mighterouse the 
suspicions of honest Hawes, he forbore to make the remark, 
and merely said, “ Give her what you like; only be as liberal 
as you can without seeming to do her a favour.” 

omehow after this the young Squire happened to meet 
Dorothy very often, sometimes coming through the park, or 
near the village. Dorothy began to lose that excess of awe 
which had overcome her at their first meeting, and to leave 
offcalling him my lord. She wondered now how she could 
ever have feltso terrified at those kind, handsome eyes. She 
did not kaow anything about heathen mythology, so she could 
not compare him to Apollo or Adonis, or any of the Olympian 
ods ; could not think of his curling yellow hair as Hyperion 
ocks, or his brow as Jove like; and, not being au fait with 
the light literature of the present day, could not be reminded 
by him of heroes, deep-chested and thin-flanked with colum- 
nar throats. Ah, but if she had known it all, he could not 
have been more splendid, more of a hero in her eyes than he 
was now. That foolish little heart was growing to have but 
one thought, one great longing; the thought was of the last 
time she saw that glorious face, the longing was for the next 
time she would hear the deep voice and see the glad tender 
smile again. 
watching this pretty Phillis among the sylvan glades, though 
he was not quite sure that he would like things to continue 
exactly as they were now. He could not reconcile himself to 
the Lord of Burleigh’s idea, but she was such a dear, innocent 
little darling that—but why have thoughts about the future 
when the present was so charming? 
the apple, or Pandora looked into the box, things can’t go op 
pleasantly just in the same way for any length of time toge- 


ther, and, not having the benefit of our experience, Sir Fulke 


and Dorothy had to find this out for themselves. 


Oa one of the bright June evenings, so long and full of sun- 
shine that it deceived the pretty singing birds to stay up until 
uvheard-of hours, Phillis came lingeringly along the green 
path which led through the Ashleigh woods. There was 
acarce a cloud in the sky, scarce a breath of air to ripple the 
leaves ; the slanting yellow sunlight came pouring through 
every opening in the spreading branches, shining across the 

Tass, upon the wild strawberries neatling in the bank, the 

lue Veronica, the golden Celandine, and the bold foxglove, 
ht hair as she pulled off the 
angle by one string from her 
fingers. About this time—by accident—Sir Fulke comes 


shining, too, on Dorothy’s bi 
broad-brimmed hat and let it 


wandering along from the opposite direction, and present! 
the lord of the manor and his fair tenant meet at the stile. 
“ How do you do, Miss Dorothy?” says Sir Fulke, extend 


ing his hand, and Phillis put her small fingers shyly into it— 


shyly, but not at all as though overpowdered by the con 
descension. 


“IT have not seen you for three whole days,” says Mars, 
maiden with some complaining in his 


looking at the vill 
eyes, “ and I have been here every evening.” 
“| was working for the housekeeper at a 
is getting the house in order for Lady Helen. 
“ What a shame such £ 
to do any work!” says Si 
he still detains with gentle force in his strong 
“Ob, I shouldn’t be happy at all without, 
thy, simply; “you can’t think how dreadful it is to hay 
nothing to do all day, Sir.” 
“Can’t I, Miss Dorothy?’ says the young man, with a 


grasp. 


amused smile in his eyes. “I'm afraid L ought to have a pro-|€4 80. The following morning sbe dispatched a groom to 
found conviction of the dreadfulness of being idle, if personal | 


experience counts for anything. { suppose 
Watts, when he says— 
“ For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do?” 
* Yes, Sir, I’m sure it’s true for 
course, it’s different for gentlefolks.” 


you believe i 


“Is Watts favourite poet?” asks Sir Fylke, still| warfare further. Soon she 
smiling, 7 back 


Aud Strephon thought he would never tire of 


ut ever since Eve ate 


esly Court. She 


retty little fingers should ever have 
t Fulke, looking down at the hand) 


responds Doro- 


poor people, but then, of | beyond 
tent. 


Dorothy responds by an arch glance. 

“Ob, Dorothy !” breaks in the young man suddenly, “ don’t 
keep calling me Sir. And I wish you'd let me call you Dolly 
—it’s such an awfully pretty name, and you are just one of 
those dear little helpless creatures it suits.” 

The vivid scarlet comes flushing over poor Dorothy’s cheek 
and brow, and she says, with some confusion : 

“ Please Sir—Sir Falke, I think, if you won't be offended, 
Id rather you didn’t.” 

“ Of course I won’t be offended,”*he says, coming a little 
nearer and looking down into the shy, blue eyes, “ but won't 
you really let me, Dorothy? Am I too bold?” 

There is as much pleading in his tone as if he were asking 
some favour of a queen, Dorothy thinks, and she becomes 
more shy and confused than ever, divided between the fear of 
refusing and her sense of the proprieties. 

She looks so bewitching in her shamed perplexity that Sir 
Falke, utterly forgetting everything but her pretty innocent 
face for a moment, stoops suddenly, puts his arm around her, 
aad kisses the sweet rosebud moutb. She springs from him 
with hot, flushing cheeks, the great angry tears welling into 
her eyes, und stands panting, but wordless, in her indigna- 
tion. 

“ Oh, Dorothy!” exclaims Sir Fulke, penitently, “I am so 
sorry. I couldn’t help it.” 

** What have I done to make you think so of me?” bursts 
out poor Dorothy with sudden passion. “I thought you 
were a gentleman.” And she turns to go, with streaming 
eyes. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Dorothy,” cries the young map, 
quite dismayed at the consequence of his imprudence. “I 
swear I never had a thought of insulting you.” 

“ T ought to have kauown @ poor seamstress was no com- 
pany for a fine gentleman,” says Dorothy with bitterness. 

“ Nay, Miss Dorothy, if you say such things, it is you who 
are unkind,” Sir Fulke auswers, and with many words and 
protestations he at last pacifies her, and she goes away home. 
But she is still bitter at heart, and comes no more for rambles 
in the Ashleigh woods, nor takes the road through the lanes 
to the village; and Sir Fulke, awaiting her impatiently even- 
ing after evening, seeing she comes not, chafes at her absence, 
and is furious. At last, he begins to see that he loves her— 
cannot live without her; he discovers that she is capable of 
being made a perfect lady, is a woman aay man might be 
proud to call wile, and, presently, comes to the conclusion that 
the Lord of Burleigh wasn’t such a fool after all. He says to 
himself that these innocent simple maidens are the truest type 
of womanhbood—that in couatry life, such as he means to lead 
to the end of his days, a man does not want an accomplished 
fine lady-wife ; in short, this young man makes reason subser- 
vient to desire, and behaves pretty much as men in love have 
always done since the first g'eat decadence of the race. So 
it came to pass that, finding no occupation for his idle hands, 
he took the idea of making a grand lady of pretty Dorothy, 
and proceeded to carry it into execution by proposing mar- 
riage to the little village maiden. Ah! what a glimpse of Pa- 
radise those heavenly-blue eyes caught whea the grand 
seigneur, who had seemed so immeasurably far above Ler, 
came and asked her, quite simply, to be his wife! But she 
besought him that it should not be known just yet, that for a 
little while things might continue as they were ; she should 
go on tending her sick mother and working for the people 
about. Dorothy was very shy; she could not bear to be 
lifted up as a mark for al! the eyes and tongues of the village 
just at once, Sir Fulke consented, at last, to the soit 
pleading—consented a little ungraciously and with manifest 
impatience. ‘ 

Thus matters stood when the master of Ashleigh paid his 
first visit to the beautiful Chatelaine of Annesly Court, and it 
was with a certain vague regret for having allowed himself to 
be so dazzled by her fascinaUions that made him put spurs to 
his horse and ride so impatintly back to Ashleigh. Lady He- 
len was beautiful, charming in convetsation, perfect in cul- 
ture and refinement, a woman to adore, to go mad about, at 
least for some men, but for him she was too much a woman 
of the world, and he preferred the charms of innocence and 
simplicity. They were not so stirring to the blood, perhaps, 
but oh! much more lasting, more satisfying in the long rua! 
How on earth was it he coulda’t get Cleopatra out of his head ? 
—certainly he was not coveting for himself the role of Mark 
Anthony. He would not go to the Court again for some 
time: those dazzling women were apt to unsettle men’s feel- 
ings, although their influence was only transient. And so, 
riding homewards in the twilight, Sir Fulke made many vir- 
tuous and sensible resolves. . 

v. 

Lady Helen did not go in at once after her handsome visitor 
had departed, but eat under the chestnuts, with thoughtful 
brow, a well pleased smile parting her curved lips. She 
would be able to endure life at the Court for three more weeks, 
since this meeting had revived her flagging interest in pasto- 
ral pleasures, Sir Fulke Lambart was very handsome; how 
she liked that tawny yellow hair, the bold blue eyes and stal- 
wart frame. There was some pleasure in subduing those 
great strong men; she would enjoy his playing Hercules to 
her Omphaie, and of course he would fall desperately in love 
with her. Then Lady Helen went in to dinner, and was 

more affable and conversational with her middle-aged com- 
panion thn her wont. 

The next evening she mounted her horse and rode out to- 
ward the Ashleigh woods. She was well pleased when she 
canght sight of Sir Fulke on horseback too, coming toward 
her. She reined in her steed and greeted him with laughing 
eyes, but his manner seemed changed since yesterday, bis 
salutation was almost cold, and he did not offer to join her in 
her ride. When they parted an angry flush overspread the 
fair Amszon’s cheeks, and a dangerous light came into her 
eyes. She was piqued in earnest: a new feeling crossed her 
breast for this man who slighted her. She had deigned to 
choose him for her slave, and he showed no sign of pleasure 
or even acquiescence in her choice. 

Anour later, returning the same way, she saw in the dis- 
tance Sir Fulke dismounted, holding his horse by the bridle, 
standing to talk with w slim fatr-haired girl. There was a 
side path in the lane, and Lady Helen turned sharply into it, 
her heart swelling with anger and her pearl-white teeth clench- 
ed in the pouting underlip. This, then, was the seeret of his 
| indifference ! but the proud beauty did not choose to be baulk- 
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Ashleigh with a not asking Sir Falke to dine at the Court 
that evening. The answercame. Sir Fulke greatly regretted 
that an cogegeppent would prevent him having the honour of 
dining with y Helen. Believing he purposely avoided 
her, she was furious. She rode out as usual in the covl of the 
evening, and this time took her way across the common and 
the village. Her heart was full of anger and discon- 
She rode moodily along, unknowing how to wage her 





golden setting. 
complete the scene. 





This was not a frequented path ; the grass had grown all over 
it, even in the two great cart-ruts that gave the only sign of 
traffic. There came a turning ia the lane, and Lacy Helen 
suddenly drew herself erect with a haughty flush on her 
proud face, as a tableau vivant met her eycs—the living imper- 
sonation of Faust and Marguerite. Faust was bending 
slightly over his yellow-haired Gretchen with the modest 
downcast eyes, and the glowing sunlight shed its ruddy 
warmth over that vivid picture of keen young life. Margue- 
rite held no daisy, plucking its leaves to count, he loves me 
—he loves me not—nay, that seemed just now assured beyond 
all assurance ; but in her breast was a great white rose among 
the knot of biue ribbons. A mad sickening anger came into 
Lady Helen’s heartzas she was forced to pas’ Sir Fulke and 
his village inammorata. To turn back would be an avowal of 
her bitter pique, and she passed them with an indifferent salu- 
tation to Faust. Tae colour deepened on his handsome face; 
he felt indescribably provoked tuat Lady Helen should have 
seen him thus, more especially since he had declined her invi- 
tation. Juno rode homeward, half maddened by the insult 
she had received, and feeling an impotent desire tor revenge. 
Sue scarcely uttered a word during the ¢reary dinner ; in vain 
her companion sought to find conversation. Mrs. Horne was 
a well-meaning woman, utterly devoid of tact, very much in 
awe of Lady Helen. “I am sure you must find it very dull 
here, after being used to so much society,” she ventures, pre- 
sently. 

“No, I do not,” is the icy response. 
me by your own experience.” 
“Oh, no, Lady Helen, I assure you! I aim quite fond of the 
country, and enjoy a garden beyond everything. Only I think 
people who are used to much gaiety feel quite lost somehow, 
and that makes them get into mischief.” 

“Get into mischief!” repeats Jano, opening her splendid 
eyes in astonishment, and thereby disconcerting her vis-d- 
18. 

“Of course, I was thinking of gentlemen,” she says, in dire 
contusion ; “ indeed I was reminded of it by hearing about Sir 
Fulke’ Lambart.” 

“ What of him?” interrogates Jano, haughtily. 

“It does seem a great pity—such a handsome young man, 
too—to be thrown away like that.” 

Juno feels a sudden chill creeping over her. 

“ You speak in riddles,” she exclaims, impatiently. 

“Mre. Jessop told me,” says the companion, hurriedly, 
“Sir Fulke is actually engaged to be married to a dressmaker 
in the village.” 
“To be married 
lip. 
“Yes; there is no doubt it’s true: be has asked her to 
marry him, and makes no secret of it. They are often about 
together.” : 

‘This, then, was the explanation of the living picture in the 
Pity there should be no Mephistopheles to 
Some great believer in unseen spirits 
might well have conjectured his presence now lurking softly 
behind Lady Helen’s chair. ’ 

Ledy Helen wag not a good woman, not tender-hearted nor ~ 
pitiful. Pride aud jealousy exercised their cruel sway over 
her, making her bitter and hard* against any one who dared 
dispute her power. Why could she not leave this poor litle 
village maiden to her dream of bliss; what wanted she with 
Sir Fulke, who could count half a score of lovers richer and 
better born? but the thought that she, who had been a queen 
even among the beauties of London, should be slighted for the 
sake of this rustic Gretchen, maddened her, and made her feel 
merciless toward ter unconscious rival. War to the knile! 
And apres? Wuheu she had conquered—for she woald con- 
quer—-what was to be done with Sir Falke? 

June took for her motto, Va@ cvwtis/—(7o be concluded next 
week ) 


“ Perhaps you judge 


” 
ig 


repeats Juno, with a scornful curl of the 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S ELEMENT. 


There is probably no amusement on the merits of which 
there exists so much variety of opinion as that of Yachting. 
To some it is suggestive of the most perfect enjoyment, to 
others of infinite discomfort. The former perbaps overrate its 
advantager. ‘Ihe latter, in their turn, are apt to magnify the 
objections. It is obvious, however, that a good deal isto be 
said in its favour, lor otherwise how can we account for the 
sirong hold which it has taken on popular favour; particu- 
larly throughout the United Kingdom. The pleasure navy of 
England is a great fact, not to be ignored, as will be readily 
seen by a very brief sketch of some of the statistics connected 
with it. 

The number of yachts of all denominations on Hunt’s List, 
which is the yachisman’s Blue Book. for the year 1867, was 
1.048. Their total tonnage was 59,376, the Northumbria of 
424 tons, owned by Mr. Stepheason, heading the list in point 
of size. Assuming one man to every 10 wns as the proper 
complemen!, we arrive at a figure just under 6,000 as the 
number of hands required to man them. Steam yachts as a 
rule require fewer hands than sailing yachts, cutters more 
than schooners, and ceteris paribus the proportion above as- 
sumed will be less in sailing yachts of large tonnage, than 
those of smal! ; but after making all due allowances, one man 
to every 10 tons will be found to be a fair average. From 
the gross number, however, must be deducted a certain per 
centage in respect of those yachts which are laid up, which 
reduces the number of men afloat in any one year to 5,000. 
Taking the cust roughly, for the purpose of arriving at the 
total capital expended, say £25 per ton all round, we find it 
represented by a sum of £1 250,000. These are large figures, 
and very sugyestive of the growth of yachting up to the pre- 
sent time. 

The social element which prevails among yachtsmen has led 
to the establishment of various clubs, epee be thirty-one 
in number in and about England, Ireland, and Scotland, (most 
of them on the coast), each of them having a distinctive flag 
of iis own, which none but its members whoare yacht owners 
have a right to hoist. The Royal Yacht Squadron, having its 
head-quarters at Cowes, alone enjoys the privilege of carrying 
the white ensign of her Majesty’s Fieet, but all have the right 
to confer upon their members admiralty warrants, on proper 
application being made; the possession of which is not with- 
out its advantages when visiting foreign ports. The influence 
which these clubs exercise over their members, and al) con- 
nected with tbe pursuit of yachting, is very considerable, and 
calculated to matntaia a certain esprit de corps highly condu- 
cive to their weil being and prosperity. f 

Royal patronage has irom an early period been freely 
voucnsafed to yachting. At the present time, if we except 
her Majesty’s tree steam yachts, the list of yachtsmen is 
headed by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who flies his flag on 
board the Dagmar, of 36 tons, a model of @ good cruising sea 
boat of her size, and one which those who want to get the 
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for him at Chatham in 1604 by one Phineas Pett, who was the 
Reed of that day, though content with the modest title of 
Master Shipwright, in place of that qf Chief Constructor of 
the Navy. However this may be, certain it is that in thesame 
century, and close upon 200 years ago, yachts were built in 
the government ge 4 he records of the Controller’s 
office at Somerset Howse enumerate six as being built at 
Greenwich, Woolwich, and Chatham, between the years 1671 
and 1683. Thedargest being the Mary, of 163 tons and the 
smallest the Queensbrough of 27 tons. Their builder is stated 
to have been Sir Phineas Pett, and, if he be the same of whom 
the legend speaks, he must have been the veritable Old Man 
of the Sea, It is more than probable, however, that the talent 
of ship-building was hereditary in the Pett family, for that 
amusing gossip, Pepys, of whom honourable exception should 
be made when indorsing the truths contained in the examples 
given by the Latin Grammar, Percontatorem fugio nam gar- 
rulus idem est, tells us, under date, May 21, 1661, “ Then to 
Deptford, and so took burge again, and were overtaken by the 
king in his barge, he having been down the river with his 
yacht this day for pleasure to try it, and as I said, Commis- 
sioner Pett’s do prove better than the Dutch one, and that that 
his brother built ;” and again under date, Sept. 3, in the same 
year, he speaks of a yacht built by “my Lord Brunkard, one 
of our virtuosoes, with tie help of Commissioner Pett.” Not 
to quote further, these extracts sufficiently establish the claim 
of yachting to a tolerably respectable antiquity, and show 
that, from a comparatively early period, that which has now 
become a national amusement bas not been without the ac- 
tive sanction of royalty. 

Dismissing, however, these considerations, which though 
interesting, can ecarcely be said to be practical, letjus look at 
the question from another point of view, as presented to us in 
the year of grace one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight. 
How comes it that, with only a herring pond between us and 
our lively neighbours the French, the amusement is confined, 
with one or two exceptions, to ourselves? What is the plea- 
sure which we English find in yachting? and, under what 
conditious can we best realise it? 

We have never been able to account in a manner quite sa- 
tisfactory to our minds for the difference existing in this re- 
spect between the French and us. 

Propound to a Frenchman the question—what is a yacht 
and its uses? The chances are that you will find as much 
difficulty in getting an answer, as the late Sir Robert Peel 
experienced when he put the question in the House of Com- 
mons, what isa pound? Ifthe is of an inquiring mind he will 
fail back upon his dictionary, and if a Johnson comes first to 
his hand he will find it defined to be “ a small ship for carrying 
passengers ;” if a Richardson, he will find no attempt at a de- 
finition, but in lieu of it a quotation from an obscure Latin 
author, describing it to be Navis prudatoria incredibilis celeri- 
tatis, which being freely translated, but without violence to 
the sense of the original, means “a piratical craft and wonder- 
ful fast.” If sufliciently versed in English literature to 
have read the Essays of Elia, Johnson will have suggested to 
him the Margate Hoy as the type of andoglish yacht; while 
if he sees the 7imes and reads the letters of Historicus, the 
Alabama will naturally present itself to his mind, as coming 
nearest to the description given by Richardson. Let us, how- 
ever, suppose him to have come over to our shores as a guest 
on board one of the French ironclads, when they paid us a 
friendly visit in 1865, and he would then have seen at a glance 
what yachting is like, and probably have joined in the remark, 
understood to have been made by one and all of the officers, 
that nothing struck them so much as the fleet of yachts by 
which they were escorted in and out of our waters, and the 
admirable manner in which they were handled. 

It is true that in the Thames, with a free run from Erith to 
the Nore, our yachtsmen possess an advantage over the French 
which must not be overlooked; and the Thames, it must be 
remembered, is our nursery. Many a man begins with his’ 
little eight or ten-tonner, who, later, expands into the full- 
grown yachts-map, with the more ambitious craft of one hun- 
dred tons and upwards. Then again, the innumerable bridges 
by which the Seine is spanned in its course between Paris and 
the sea, and the narrowness of the chanuel in many places, 
are serious drawbacks ; and though there is a club established 


. in Paris called The Society of Paris Sailing Club, the number 


of yachts belonging to it are few and their tonnage small. But 
when we come to the sea-board, and glance at the map be- 
tween Calais and Brest, we find that, in point of barbours and 
roadsteads, always excepting the Isle of Wight and its great 
natural advantages, the French are nearly as weil off as we 
are. Beginning with Dunkirk, they have Calais, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, Havre, Trouville, Cherbourg, St. Malo, and Brest, as 
against Dover, Newhaven, Shoreham, Portsmouth, Dart- 
mouth, Plymouth, and Falmouth. These places embrace a 
length of coast upwards of two hundred miles, and the Chan- 
nel Islands, it must be remembered, are nearer, and much 
more accessible to them than to us. 

Yacht building is, of course, confined fo England. At the 
Exhibition there were a few French models and designs to be 
seen ; but the models were indifferent, and there were none 
from which any lines could have been copied, while the de- 
signs, though in some instances cleverly executed, were not 
good as designs, and not carried up to the last stage of 
models. The best of these came from Rouen. If a demand 
were to spring up for yachts, French builders would soon be 
in a position to supply. In the intervala French order could 
be easily executed over here, and a yacht delivered at any 
port in France without any difficulty, and with scarcely any 
appreciabie increase of cost. ere is plenty of money ia 
France. The money-spending power among Frenchmen has 
enormously inereiiied under imperial rule. Why, then, is it 
that under conditions which, when examined, are found to 
exist nearly alike in both countries, the French have hitherto 
shown no desire to emulate us in our love of the sea? 

It is always easier to state a fact or an objection than to ac- 
count for the one, or reply to the other; and, as we stated at 
the outset, we are not prepsred to offer a solution of the ques- 
tion. Crapaud has his likes and dislikes, and there are taose 
among us who prefer the anari aliquid of the leek to the fra- 
grancy of the onion. If we hazard a suggestion, it is more 
by way of ventilating the question than answering it. 

The Frenchman is a gregarious animal, and hence the rea- 
son why he is to be found in force at Baden and Homburg. 
He is content to be cabined, cribbed, confined in a small 
apartment by the sea-side, but on condition that his wife can, 
for a certain number of hours in the day, display to the ful- 
ness of her heart's content the hidden treasures of those enor- 
mous boxes which have been collected for the occasion. Mon- 
sieur must have his amusement too. A little music—that is 
indispensable. A theatre, of course; and a choice of cafés. 
Add to this the bathing, with new dresses and decorations, 
and the early closing movement, and the twenty-four bours 
of ae are accounted ~~ oa i him — =A joins 
things an htway,at Vi ugo’s ding, oins 
les ‘Giscratles “Describe to him the incidents of the passage 


in your yacht from Ryde to Trouville. Tell him how you 
started with a fair wind, a full sail, and a dry deck; how you 
afterwards encountered a stiff breeze, involving jib no. 3 and 
a double-reefed mainsail ; how you bad to beat against a head 
wind and a weather tide; how you shipped a little water, and 
bad to eat your dinner off your lap. He will hear you out 
with the true politeness of the well-bred Gaul ; but he will ex- 
press his feelings by a peculiar shrug of the shoulders which 
none but a Frenchman can give. 





EXTRAVAGANCE IN MEN. 


Perhaps there is nothing at the present day which so much 
astonishes old gentlemen with sons as the rate at which they 
live, compared with the style with which their fathers were 
content. It is not either that so much is spent upon luxur- 
ies and amusements. The mere necessities of a respectable 
condition appear to increase ¢aily, and to involve an outlay 
which the British father regards with feelings of mingled as- 
tonishment and dismay. There was a notion twenty or thirty 
years ago that two hundred a year was ample for the wants 
of a bachelor. It was founded on a belief that he lived in the 
Temple or in lodgings, and that his food was confined to such 
elementary nutriment as was to be found in chops and steaks, 
At that time, too, he was suppored to pay his tailor, Instead 
of frequenting a club, be recreated in a tavern, where appli- 
ances were established for training his gift of speech into that 
sort of eloquence which tells upon juries. If he went toa 
play, he sat modestly in the pit. He dressed in a sound, last- 
ing suit of clothes, of a colour warranted to look well half the 
year. Has not this sortof man entirely disappeared, and 
without leaving successors’ ‘To say nothing of those who 
are born to property, and who can borrow money until they 
come in to it, who does not know hun 8 of extravagant 
men whose means are at once slender and mysterious, whose 
equipments are faultless, who deny themselves apparently 
nothing, and who possess a capacity for inventing new and 
expensive pleasures? You constantly surmise, when you see 
them indulging their tastes, that they must eventually be 
either locked up by a creditor or be compelled to retire to the 
dingy refuges of Boulogne ; but month after month passes, 

ou find them still about town, and as much at ease and at 
arge as if they were in the habit of being invited by their 
bankers to dinner. The process by which these spendthrifis 
contrive to keep afloat is scarcely known to themselves. If 
it were desirable to acquire it, it would be found almost im- 
possible by the generality of people. It is, in point of fact, a 
positive talent, which can no more be communicated than a 
talent for playing the piano or writing metaphysics. Not, 
however, that it cannot be transmitted in a hereditary way. 
Whole families have been so gifted; and fathers, mothers, 
daughters, and sons, all alike get credit from tradesmen and 
milliners with a facility which appears astounding. When 
the birds fly from the parent nest, and find mates, the gift 
does not leave them; bnt unfortunately, in the case of the 
women, if their husbands are not of the trusted species, the 
accomplishment is’ attended with disagreeable ulterior conse- 
quences, 

Modern extrayagance, in men who are not of the kind re- 
ferred to, is unquestionably as much a proof of advanced 
civilization as the invention of the steam-engine. From what 
we read, we are inclined to think that formerly men were di- 
vided by sharp lines into workers and idlers. The workers 
made slaves of themselves at the spur of ambition,.or of the 
desire to accumulate wealth; the idlers went in for violent 
and almost feroci ts, which seem to us not only 
coarse, but wearisome and dreary in the extreme. Now, 
there is an anxiety to taste life. Men linger over their 
bachelorhood with a sense of wishing to complete a certain 
round of experiences which can be best taken in that presum- 
ably desolate condition. They will not be tempted even by a 
vision of the woolsick to spend theig heyday at intellectual 
labours which will cripple the very capacities of the mind for 
pleasure. This is very bad, no doubt, and a nation of such 
fellows would not be much good for carrying out those var- 
ious missions into which the philosophers and poets divide 
the energetic impulses of eager and conscientious beings ; but 
there are certain apologies to be offered for it. One of these 
men will tell you with perfect sincerity, that he would not 
be great if he could. His peculiar temper does not arise from 
the noble simplicity which distinguished Cincinnatus at the 
plough and Garibaldi writing letters at Caprera. It is an in- 
ferior contentment, but not necessarily despicable. It comes 
of a cultivated indoleace, springing also from a belief that the 
world ought to leave him alone. Savages, be may say, are 
worked hard—they must fish, and hunt, and scalp each other 





occasionally for subsistence. They never have a moment of 


leisure. How much has your grubbing merchant, your cease- 
less barrister, the author who is chronically productive— 
teeming—the artist who is painting for that extensive picture- 
gallery in which works varnished for posterity will be exhib- 
ited? They do not dwell on the pleasure to be found in the 
consciousness of living, and in the modern enjoyment of ex- 
travagance in time and money. They may take pleasure in 
fits and starts, doses of it concentrated in a season, but their 
days slip from them in this never-ending whirl. It is possi- 
ble to conceive a person who holds views of this kind, and 
there are doubtless many who would maintain them by such 
reflections. It is not at all necessary that s a’ person 
should be a genius, although we believe there have been 
Miltons too lazy to write epics; it is necessary, however, that 
ne should be educated in his determined incapacity, and be 
in a position to wear it gracefully. Some of the most enjoy- 
able men—men whose society you find vividly pleasant and 
refreshing—belong to this class. They neither toil nor spin. 
The dust and heat of work does not soil them. Their airy 
butterfly opinions are agreeable to notice, and occasionally 
you will meet with one who will quietly engage your profes- 
sional word-spinner and thinker, and show that, although he 
may not practise with his rapier, he can use it with consider- 
able effect when challenged. 

These loiterers on the highway to whom we have referred 
are only possible in an extravagant age. But their extrava- 
gance is almost, if not altogetfer, justifiable. There are, 
however, lots of young men with whom the spending of 
money is a positive disease. They constantly demonstrate 
the truth of the familiar proverb. There is a sort of fatal pro- 
fusion in their habits. omen are accused very unfairly of 
being over-extravagant. As a rule men are far more so, and 
the account against them is principally due to those who frit- 
ter everything they gain or sel! in numberless and nameless 
trifle. A woman has a natural title to being well clad—to 
being indeed clad so as to make the most of her eppearance. 
She has a taste for jewellery. To deny her ornaments is to 
stifle a genuine and reasonable instinct. But a man who parts 
with a considerable portion of his income in order to comply 
with every freak of his tailor, and who really seems to have 





only used his brains upon the patterns of neckties, is one of 









































































the most pitiable creatures alive. A gentleman ought to be 
correctly and neatly dressed. There is something revolting, 
as well as startling, in the style in which the unfortunate Lon- 
don cad turns out to air himself ou the tops of omnibuses and 
on the penny steamboats on Sunday. Still, the extremes 


meet. The cad is not in all probability a greater jackass than 
the person he mimics. He is also extravagant in his own 
miserable way. He has orm more than he can afford for his 
flaring scarf with its horrible brass pin, his embroidered shirt- 
front, and all the rest of his vile paraphernalia. Extravagance 
is not confined to a class. Some working men spend propor 
tionately as much in beer-houses and music-halls as those 
above them do in clubs and at the opera or theatre. We 
wauld not deny them holidays, but the idle mechanic ought 
not to be tolerated. Of course, poverty will compel him to do 


jobs in his trade ; but still there is a margin left him in which 


he can, if he is minded, spend in the most barren and unpro- 
fitable manner. He may draw poker pictures for a working 
man’s industrial exhibition, or frequent discussion forums, or 
be a regular subscriber to vans for taking cargoes of iliustri- 
ous Foresters down to villages in order to get drunk; in 
all this he is extra nt and worthless. It is not expected 
that he should tracts, or encourage the dull literature 
specially prepared for his constdmption. There are plenty of 
means now at hand for his improvement, and he ought to 
avail himself of them. The festive or political associations 
are doing our!friend the working man considerable mischief, 
and leading him into extravagances which are destitute of 
any excuse. It is a wonder that the wives of our future mas- 
ters do not petition the House to abolish Mr. Beales, and to 
suppress Conservative and other working men’s associations. 
They must suffer keenly from the political heat which com- 
pels their husbands to walk in procession with new clothes 
op, and to waste the money upon banners that was formerly 
laid by for the decent burial of the family. The case of the 
“Mounted Farriers” who figured in the Reform demonstration 
is a case in point. The farriers were, as well as we recollect, 
furnished with horses and their luncheons for the day at the 
cost of a benefit society which never contemplated a great 
political show in its articles of constitution. The, extrava- 
— was objected to by some of the members, and Mr. Tidd 
ratt took action in it. There is not, however, so much to 
find fault with in this kind of impropriety as there is in the 
extravagances committed by the same classes in their amuse- 
ments. We do not say that they over-indulge themselves, but 
they take their pleasure wastefully. The habit of extrava- 
gance has in fact — contracted bythem. If they could also 
some of the refinement which often attaches to it in those 
of the middle and upper ranks there would be less to com- 
plain of. We do not want a working man to resemble in his 
off hours the class of ns who are ornamentally idle, but 
we should like to see him at once economical and ntelligent 
in his recreations, It is a fact that French workmen are far 
more addicted to pleasure, and yet far more saving, than their 
English brethren. The latter would find it profital 
the cause of this difference ; or they might ask the reason of 
one of their popular lecturers, —o a more useful piece of 
information than they would ve from dissertations on 
unmixed politics. 


.BON-BON LITERATURE. 


The extreme density of the human mind can only be 
reached by particular shafts. One may wander for many a 
day (with considerable d per h the fields of 
contemporary literature, and be quite unaware of the — 
ity ofa i leading downward to the primary strata of human 
folly and absurdity. Should he stumble upon one of these, he 
will pause with fear and trembling. Historic doubts will as- 
sail him. The chimpanzee will come Faget near; in 
imagination he will feel the gorilla shaking hands with him. 
The very least suggestion likely to be made to his mind will 
be some disquieting doubt of the general sanity of the human 
race. A 8) post an audience, and if these awful 
utterances of imbecility did not win some reception, they 
would cease to exist. One of the most promising of the 
shafts which sink into the uttermost of human stupidity is the 
literature of bon-bons ; which again is so nearly related to 
maby other kinds of literature as to furnish an important type. 
Specifically, bon-bon literature is found on crumpled bits of 
yellow paper, e in those ingenious and highly-orna- 
mented “crackers” which never explode at the right time ; 
—_— , bon-bon literature includes three-fourths of our 
ill volumes, nearly all our Obristmas books, a goodly 
proportion of lady’s novels, and all vers de société written in 
our present nes. Occasionally, of course, it becomes 
rank and offensive ; but ordinarily it is found to be very harm- 
lees, not to say insipid. The grosser specimens are never ab- 
sent from the bon-bon proper ; and here they are sometimes so 
very bad that a man or woman of sensitive nature ought not 
to open one of these sweetmeats suddenly or thoughtlessly. 
It is hard, indeed, to say whether the sarcasm, the wisdom, or 
the pathos of these efforts is the most remarkable ; perhaps 
the palm ought to be given to sarcasm. For the bon-bon 
poet is by nature cheerful ; and his witticisms have that uni- 
versality which commends them to all classes of readers. 
What, for instance, could be funnier than this ?— 

bad } oeen to belgie of feet adoring, 
ve of passion soaring, 
To find you, love, asleep and snoring /¢ 

The italics are the poet’s own. Now this piece of satire is 
representative of a great deal of wit of bon-bon literature. 
The yonss genttenen who writes a novel immediately after 
, and fancies that he, too, may earn a repu- 

that there j¢ nothing new, nothing true, 
and that it doesn’t Cae, anes tae himself to this 
: very bitter he is over the fond, 

ip ;. how wildly he over the 
bh contessions of a lover; how he ws up the 
shams of Church and State, and makes himself out to be the 
very cleverest, and the very wittiest creature who has lived 
since the days of Juvenal! He will acknowledge, perhaps, 
y caught a certain trick of pathos which 

some people seem to like ; but he will admit no such flaw in- 
to the material which he manufactures. The fashionable 
verse-writer also cultivates this form of sarcasm. What are 
life and death, and love and hate, but the humorous accidents 
of a ridiculous which looks best when woven into 
a series of funny rhymes? The laureate of society sings no 
more of passion, W hes been abolished by the common 
consent of all well-bred people, but prattles glibly over the 
foolish aspects of séntiment; and rothing pleases him so 
much as a delicate practical joke. A snore in the middle of 
a “ declaration,” a lover asking for a lock of an artificial head 
of hair, another lover praising the beauty of his mistress’s 
false teeth, a lady answering a proposal with a question as to 
possible income—there are the wraliedion ter-moving 
subjects of his polished muse. who write nov: 
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els at present have a similar tendency, probably because they 
wish to show themselves superivr to those unreasoning aftec- 
tions with the possession of which we are accustomed to 
credit women. Their heroine sums up their contempt for the 
ordinary sentimentalities of life by a happy reference to 
“ spooving ;” and then proceeds, in the same choice language, 
toimplore some noble captain or seven-foot-high major to 
make her his mistress. 

The morality of bon-bon literature is, like its sarcasm, obvi- 
ous. It is given to informing you that, in order to /ead a 
happy life, you must be good ; and that, if you are bad, the 
devil, in some shape or other, will get you before the end of 
the third volume. The morality of the affections is a favourite 
subject, and you are warned that what you sow that also shall 
you reap. In the following instance our confectionery poet 
inculcates a utilitarian view of virtue :— . 


** * All’s fair in love,’ some say, but I 
The hear: less sophiem deny ; 
‘The trick that brings your rival sorrow, 
May turn upon yourself to-morrow.” 


In these four lines we have condensed the plot of half the 
bon-bon novels published. Of the two lovers the one tricks 
the other and “ brings him sorrow ;” then the trick turns up- 
on himself, the other lover is made happy, and justice is satis- 
fied. The reader, however, who has gaily skipped through 
three vo! of lute inanity seldom takes the trouble 
to reflect and condense. No harm comes to ber or him by 
being told, in novel after novel, that black is different from 
white, and that green is not red. From the persistence 
with which novel writers treat us to this bon-bon morality, 
one might fancy they believed we should in time forget it, 
if it were not impressed on us, and thereupon glide backward 
into a savage state. These bits of coloured paper err in being 
too explicit; that is the only distinction between them aad 
» the bon-bon novel or poem. The confectionery poet, for ex- 
ample, says— 

“ How happy, when single, young girls ought to be, 
For with marriage come trouble and care,’’ 


while the novelist would have concealed the same profound 
axiom in nine hundred pages of twaddle. 

The last couplet we have quoted may serve to show how 
intellectual must be the persons who cater for the amusement 
of us English. These “crackers” are supposed to be provo- 
cative of gentle mirth; and the “motto” contained in them 
is presumed by young people to have some vague prophetic 
power. If the Delphic oracle sometimes mumbled unintelli- 
gibly, the modern parlour oracle simply driveis. As we say, 
there is no more fertile ground for him who would explore 
the last lunacics of the English mind. Of bon-bon literature, 

nerally, we cannot hope ever to be rid. The demand is not 
ikely to cease for those indefinite moralizings and namby- 
pamby verses which, in the one instance, go to fill Mudie's 
shelves, and, in the other, are written to illustrate the odd 
wood-blocks which publishers gather together at Christmas, 
and cal! “ Pictures and Poems,” or “ Penand Pencil,” or some 
such comprehensive name. But in this bon-bon literature 

roper we se the possibility of improvement; and something 
ide. If“ crackers” could only be transferred from the con- 
fectioner to the bookseller; and if the public could only be 
persuaded to regard them as chiefly literary products, a fair 
price might be obtained for them. That increase in cost 
would enab!e the book-seller to hire his poet, whose duty it 
would be to revive a dying art. Here society-verse writers 
would find a lucrative field; and the young t would be ac- 
commodated with suitable employment. n fact, there are 
one or two poets now alive whom we should like to see bound 
over to this sort of work ; they would cease to raise the temper 
of the generally patient magazine-reader, who has been sorely 
tried of laste. Then it mus: always be remembered that a poet 
would no longer be compelled to rely on his own resources, 
Does not a great painter obtain the nen of brigtt gild- 
ing, light, and, above all the fashionability of the Royal 
Academy? Is not a great singer aided by brilliant society, 
clean gloves, and ices between the acts? Now,a poet who 
might not otherwise “ go” would be rendered palatable by the 
presence of a big sweetmeat. Had Mr. Tennyson’s latest con- 
tribution to Good Words been wrapped round what we believe 
is called a ** burnt almond,” who would have grumbled? A 
more enterprisio sball we offer the hint to Mr. Tup- 
per ’—might make himself acceptable by printing his verses 
on the silvery — of Everton toffee ; but in the mean time 
the market is secured for “ crackers,” and all we 
want is a bold bookseller to adopt the manufacture and 
make it worthy to merit the poy - of all lovers of their 
species, Sixpence apiece would not be too much to pay for 
an article which rendered us such service in draining away the 
— refuse which at present disfigures contemporary 

lerature. 
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THE RETIRING “ WHIP” OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, 


The Hon. Henry B. W. Brand, M_P., is brother and heit 
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quently occurs in the political the poe cen- 
tury. Mr. Thomas Brand, uncle to the subject of this notice, 
and who represented the county of Herts from 1807 to 1819, 
when he succeeded to the barony of Dacre, was one of the 
ioneers of Parliamentary Reform. He was selected by the 
big party in the House of Commons, in 1810, to bring for- 
ward a motion for an inquiry into the state of the representa- 
tion. The motion was defeated by 234 votes to 115. 
Henry Bouverie William Brand wes born in 1814. He en- 


tered the army at an early age, at the request of his father. 
friends in the profession in Whieh be hed wen 


who bad —» | 


distinction. oding, however, that he had mistaken his vo- 


cation, he “sold out,” with the intention of devoting himself 
four he married a 
ice. He obtained 


to a political career. At the age of twenty- 
daughter of Lieutenant-General Robert El 
an admirable introduction to 

secretary to Sir George 





ent, after a plan of Inigo Jones, but his widow sold it 
al ic ot Dacre Castle with the 


wor,|ment in 1866. According to Mr. H. D. Sey: 


life 
Grey, then Secretary of State forthe 


Home Department, and one of the ablest administrators of 
his day. In 1852 he was returned, without opposition, for the 
borough of Lewes, Sussex, near which borough bis residence, 
Glynde Place, is situated. Mr. Brand was about the same 

time made a Deputy Lieutenant of Sussex. He avowed him- 

self a thorough Liberal, declaring, on his introduction to his 
constituency, that he regarded “ the suffrage as the foundation 

of the -Constitution, and would like to see that foundation 

widened.” At the same time he proclaimed himself to be 
“ averse to large organic changes.” At that period it was 
thought better that the basis of the representation should be 
gradually widened, and last year Mr. Brand, like other mod- 
erate Liberals, would have preferred to see the cream of the 
working classes admitted to the suffrage, instead of taking 
Lord Derby’s “ leap in the dark,” and accepting Mr. Disraeli’s 
household suffrage. He voted against Church-rates in 1855 

He was made a Junior Lord of the Treasury (salary £1,200) 
in Lord Pa!merston’s first Administration, and held the office 
until the fall of that Administration in 1858. He was Keeper 
of the Privy Seal to the Prince of Wales for a few weeks in 
the latter year. 

Mr. Brand’s duties as principal whip to the Liberal party 
commenced in June, 1859, when, on Lord Palmerston’s return 
to power, he was appointed Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury (salary £2,000). 

Mr. Brand had gained some experience during his short 
term of office as Junior Lord of the Treasury, but, like Mr. 
Glyn, he may be said to have risen to the post of “ whip-in- 
chief” at one bound. He sacceeded Mr. (aow Sir William) 
Hayter, whose assistant, Lord Mulgrave (now Marquis of Nor- 
manby), had accepted the Lieutenant-Governorsbip of Nova 
Scotia, and thus rendered it necessary for Lord Palmerston 
to appoint a “ whip” comparatively new to his duties. This 
may be the place to remark that Lord Palmerston took the 
chair at a dinner given to Mr. Hayter shortly after his retire- 
ment, and that arsplendid testimonial-service was presented 
to him in acknowledgment of eight years of arduous labour 
under the Ministry of Lord Aberdeen and the first Adminis- 
tration of Lord Palmerston. 

Mr. Brand’s duties muy be said really to have begun at the 
meeting of Parliament in 1860, when he came to the table and 
gave notice of the new Ministerial measures. His first notice 
was of a new Reform Bill, Some surprise was expressed that 
the introduction of the Bill was deferred until the 20th of 
February. It was seen at that time that it would be difficult 
to carry the second reading before Easter, or the third read- 
ing before Whitsuntide. The delay was, of course, no fault 
of Mr. Brand’s. Lord John insisted upon having the conduct 
of the Reform Bill ; and as be had bad his hands full of Ita- 
lian diplomacy during the recess, he had not found time to 
digest the clauses and arrange the details. The Commercial 
Treaty with France and Mr. Gladstone’s Budget, with its ne- 
cessary Customs’ reductions and the proposed repeal of the 
Paper-duty, for the time swallowed up, like Moses’s rod, every 
other topic of interest. Although Mr. Brand had not yet at- 
tained to Sir W. Hayter’s tact and savoir faire, he was rapidly 
improving, and the crack of his whip for the first time made 
itself distinctly heard by the Parliamentary ear. There are 
some battles in St. Stephen’s that are fought, not in the House, 
but in the lobbies, the smoking-rooms, the library, and the 
clubs. The battle upon the Budget was one of these, and 
Mr. Brand proved himself a better rhetorician than Mr. Glad- 
sione. A rumour somebow or other got abroad that “ Pal- 
merston meant to appeal to the country if he were beaten 
upon the Budget.” ith election bills unpaid, members 
shuddered as they lis'ened. As the evening of the division 
wore on, it was wonderful how reasonable even Conservative 
members became. A Budget, they said, ought not to be 
made a party question. A Commercial Treaty with France 
was, for anything they saw, a very good thing, and whether 
the Treaty was discussed before the Badget, or the Budget 
before the Treaty, could not greatly matter. The defection 
of the Conservatives from their party banners went un in- 
creasing. And great was the cheering from the Ministerial 
side, and pleasant to witoess was Lord Palmerston’s joy and 
pride in his new “ whip,” when Mr. Brand walked up the floor 
with the other tellers, and announced the numbers. In a 
clear, audible, ringing voice, Mr. Brand said, “ Ayes, to the 
Right, 223,” and then, slowly and emphatically, “Noes, to the 
Lett, 339.” The astonishment of the House at the overwhelm- 
ing extent of the Literal majority of 116 was so great that the 
inevitable cheer was, but only for an instant, arrested. It 
came at last, loud, joyous, and irrepressibly confident. The 
Budget was thought to be safe, and the Liberal majority did 
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not doubt that the session of 1860, whatever might befall, 
would stand out bright and clear in the annals of our com- 
mercial and national prosperity. it was a good beginning 
for the new Patronage Secretary, since the Derbyites betrayed 


ry “ whips” must have certain qualities in com- 
mon, but we have seen Patronage Secretaries who widely dif- 
fered from each other in tone of mind, habits of thought, and 
address. One may be of bold, bluff, genial, jolly manners— 
“hail fellow well met” with all the men in the House, and 
frank and outspoken to a fault. There is a story of a former 
“ whip-in-chief,” no matter of which party, who once rattled 
some gold in his breeches-pocket rather ostentatiously in the 
smoking-room. “How much money have you got in your 


bers,” replied Thong. ‘The story got wind, and the fargeur 
had to make bis peace with the offended sons of Hibernia by 


bon mot of another “whip” was repeated in the 
second | House of Commons by Mr. H. D. Seymour u the not in- 
er’s amend- 
hig Govern- 
mour, Sir W. 


Palmerston 


you make a man a baronet or 


Considering that Sir William was himself made a baronet by 
the Whigs, it was rather a home thrust. The eagle was 
pierced by a feather from his own wing. It is clear that if a 
man desires to enlarge his knowledge, with the view of 
strengthening his faith in human nature, he had better not be 


Mr. Brand’s greatest successes were achieved under the 
istry of Lord Palmerston. He was, as has been said, the 
confidential adviser and trusted friend of the great English 
Minister, and often knew more of the wishes and opinions of 
his leader than any member of his Cabinet. The venerable 
Premier and bis Patronage Secretary thoroughly understood 
the conditions of representative government When the Go- 


saw the rock ahead, and, to use a nautica) 


sion, and told his chief that the moment had come for striking 
a decisive blow, Lord Palmerston would always assume his 
most buoyant and triumphant tone, and force his adversaries 

toa division. Mr. Brand, at the dinner given to him recently 

in London, paid a generous tribute to the memory of the man 

he loved and venerated. “Lord Palmerston,” he said, “lives 

in our memories as a popular Minister, but he was much more 

than that—be was one of the leading statesmen of Europe. 
His name was not only beloved at home, but respected 

abroad. For soundness of judgment and practical sagacity 

he had no equal. His genial nature attached all who came 

within its magic influence; and I shall always revere his 

memory with sentiments of affection and respect.” 

Mr. Brand did not speak with quite the same personal en- 

thusiasm of Lord Palmerston’s successors in the leadership 
of the Liberal party. He alluded to Earl Russell with re- 

spect, as the tried and consistent friend of civil and religious 

liberty. And of Mr. Gladstone, with equal manliness and good 
taste, he refused to say anything in his praise, except that he 

was “ conspicuous above ull the mea he ever knew for earnest- 

ness of purpose.” During the arduous session of 1866, when 
the Cave of Adullam was formed, art a section of the Liberal 

party broke out into matiny against their leader in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Brand clearly perceived the faults and er- 

rors which threatened to disorganize the Liberal party. It 
was said by those who pretended to know, that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s trusted “ whip’ made representations which were un- 
heeded, and that, in the place where he had once found “ un- 
equalled soundoess of judgment and practical sagacity,” he 
encountered wilfulness, rashness, and overweening confidence. 
Perhaps it would be fairer to say that the new leader of the 
Liberal y perceived that the time had come for fighting 
the battle under other conditions, and that place had been too 
long set above principle in the tactics of the Liberal party. The 
change, from whatever cause, appeared to be distasteful and 
painful to Mr. Brand. win A owing to Lord Palmerston’s 
dexterity in giving way and in bending beivre the storm, and 
artly owing to the “unerring instinct” acquired by Mr. 
rand in gauging the temper and feelings of the House of 
Commons, he had obtained many brilliant victories, and had 
encountered, all things considered, wonderfully few reverses. 
The result of so much success was that Mr. Brand felt a visi- 
ble mortification at every defeat. He hated to be a teller when 
any one else had to a e the b The year 1866, 
remarkable for the defection of Earl Grosvenor and otber 
Whigs, and for the opposition to the Government Bill of Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Horsman, &c., was 4 terrible session for the senior 
Treasury “whip.” Mr. Brand’s activity was as indefatigable 
and his tact and discernment were as acut: as ever, but he 
was powerless to avert the process oi disorganization. Diffi- 
culties and obstructions multiplied in the path of the Whig 
Reform Bill. At length came Lord Dunkellin’s motion to 
substitute rating for rental as the basis of the franchise. 
When the tellers came up to ‘he table, the clerk gave the pa- 
per to Lord Dunkellin; and Mr. Brand heard bim read out 
the majority of eleven, which decided the fate of the Whig 
Reform Bill and the Government. That was his last appear- 
ance as the Treasury “ whip.” 

Rumour pointed to Mr. Onslow, the member for Guildford, 
as Mr. Brand’s successor ; but it appeared that this gentleman 
was not universally acceptable to the Liberal party, and the 
post will now be discharged by Mr. George Greniell Glyn, 
eldest son of the liberal, consistent, and venerable member for 
Kendal, Mr. George Carr Glyn, partner ih the well-known 
banking firm. Mr. Brand bas placed all his knowledge and 
experience at the disposal of his successor, and there is reason 
to believe that before this sheet meets the public eye Mr. Glyn 
will have won his first great victory, by announcing a consid- 
erable Liberal majority on the issue of the Irish State Church, 
which has been depated during the week.—Condensed from 


the London Review. 


‘A JEW AS HEAD OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


* * So far as Mr. Disraeli hes any definite impressions in 
his character at all, they appear to be in very intimate con- 
nection with certain theological ideas. He bas told the world 
in one of his novels, with as much seriousness as he ever 
shows on topics of the highest kind, that “the Church of 
England, maioly from its deficiency of Oriental knowledge 
and from a misconception of the priestly character which has 
been the consequence of that want, has fallen of late years 
into great etraits ; nor has there ever been a season when it 
bas more needed for its guides men possessing the higher 
qualities both of intellect and disposition.” He ridiculed, in 
the work to which we refer, the practice of seeking “ ‘or the 
successors of the Apostles, for the stewards of the mysteries 
of Sinai and Calvary, among third-rate hunters after sylla- 
bles ;” and he denounced the elevation to the Episcopal 
Bench of “ mitred nullities” whose voice never “influenced 
public opinion, touched the heart of nations, or guided the 
conscience of a perplexed people.” It is true that this opin- 
jon was expressed some twenty-four or twenty-five years ago; 
bat we doubt whether Mr. Disraeli would in his heart admit 
any great change for the better; and now at last he has the 
power, if he has the will, todo something towards changing 
an ecclesiastical condition of things so eminently disastrous. 
It is not, therefore, a matter of trivial interest at the present 
moment to inquire what Mr. Disraeli bas most consistent) 

thought and affirmed on ecclesiastical subjects, and to as 

what, if any, result his views may have on his mode of wield- 

his present great ecclesiastical patronage. 

. Disraeli has touched cn theology in many of his books 
and speeches, and on one or two points with remarkable co- 
herence and consistency. The views which he advanced 
dramatically in “‘ Tancred,” he r , for instance, in his 
own name and with curious identity of phrase, in his life of 
Lord George Bentinck. And he reiterated one or two of these 
views n with great emphasis in his great on 
Church questions at Oxford in November, 1864. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, if he believes in anything, believes in race—and, more- 
over, is dis d to hold that the most successful and con- 
straining religious ideas have a certain vital relation, not only 
to the organization of a particular race, but to the pbysital 
qualities of certain geographical regions from which those 
races have sprung. “I bave conferred,” says Tancred to 
Sidonia, “ with one who is esteemed its [our Church’s] most 
eminent prelate, and I bave left him with a conviction ot 
what I had for some time suspected, that inspiration is not 
only a divine, but a jocal quality.” “ You and I have some 
reason to believe so,” replies Sidonia; “I believe that God 
spoke to Moses on Mount Horeb, and you believe that he was 
crucified in the person of Jesus on Mount Calvary. Both 
were, at least carnally, children of Israel ; they spoke Hebrew 
to the Hebrews. The prophets were only Hebrews. The 
apostles were only Hebrews. The Churches of Asia which 

vanishei were founded bya native Hebrew ; and the 
Church of Rome, which says it shall last forever. . . .was also 
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founded by a native Hebrew. Therefore, I say your suspi- 
cion or your conviction is at least not a fantastic one.” The 
same idea is more elaborately enforced in the revelation made 
to Tancred on the summit of Sinai. “The thoughts of all 
lands,” says the divine voice, “come from a higher source 
than man, but the intellect of Arabia comes from the Most 
High. Therefore, it is that from this spot issue the principles 
which regulate human destiny.” In the life of Lord George 
Bentinck the same priociple is even more geriously enforced. 
“ Noone has ever been permitted,” says Mr. Disraeli in that 
book, “ to write under the influence of the Holy Spirit a 
Jew”—a doctrine which some members of our Church will 
consider highly orthodox, but which seems to us as quaint a 
coutradiction of its teaching that the Holy Spirit has been 
granted to all Christians ss their permanent and immanent 
guide, as was Lord Palmerston’s famous doctrine, that “ all 
children are born good” of the doctrine of baptismal regenc- 
ration. Nor has Mr. Disraeli failed to reiterate his doctrine 
that theology has a specific physiological organ in the brain 
of @ special race, and a specific geographical centre in the ter- 
ritorial and climatic influences of a special country, much 
later than even in bis remarkable chapter on “ the Jewish 
question ” in his life of Lord George Bentinck. Io his speech 
at Oxford, in 1864, he rehearsed the same view with vaguer 
and less offensive emphasis, but a meaning not less obvious 
to these who knew his earlier writings. Speaking of the 
enormous changes resulting from the great explosion of the 
French Revolution and the diffusion of scepticism which 
brought about that chaos, he said:—* When the turbulence 
Was over, when the shout of triumph and the wail of agony 
were alike stilled, when, as it were, the waters had subsided, 
the sacre¢t heights of Sinai and of Calvary were again reveal- 
ed; and amid the wreck of thrones and tribunals, of extinct 
nations and abolished laws, mankind, tried by so many sor- 
rows, purified by so much suffering, and wise with such un- 
precedented experience, bowed again before the Divine truths 
that Omnipotence in His ineffable wisdom had entrusted to the 
custody and the promulgation of a chosen people.” Neither the 
climax of emphasis on the organ of revelation, the race, nor 
the geographical illustration taken from the heigbts of Sinai 
and Calvary as standing out alone from this new flood of in- 
fidelity, was without its specific meaning to the special stu- 
dents of Mr. Disraeli’s speculative theology. 

Our oew Prime Minister has not shrunk from an even more 
technically theological confession than these, Tne readers of 
“ Tancred ” will remember how strongly the thesis is main- 
tained that “‘ Zrpiation” isa truly Jewish idea. His Jewish 
heroine says, “‘ A sacrificial Mediator with Jehovah—thst ex- 
piatory intercessor born from the chosen house of the chosen 
people, yet blending in bis inexplicable nature the divine es- 
sence with the human elements, appointed before all ume, 
and purifying by his atoning blood the myriads that preceded 
aod the myriads that will follow us, without distinction of 
creed or clime—this is what you believe. 1 acknowledge the 
vast conception, dimly as my brain can partially embrace it,” 
but, as the sacrifice was preordained by the Creator for count 
less ages, “‘ where was the inexpiable crime of thuse who ful- 
filled the beneficent intention? The holy race supplied the 
victim and the immolators. What other race could have been 
entrusted with such a consummation? Was not Abraham pre- 
pared to sacrifice even his son?.... You raise statues to the 
hero who saves a country. We have saved the human race, 
and you persecute us—for doing it.” And this same view is 
emphstically repeated by Mr. Disraeli as his own in his life 
of Lord George Bentinck. “If the Jews had not prevailed 
upon the Romans to 3g | our Loid, what would have be- 
come of the Atonement? But the human mind cannot con- 
template the idea that the most important deed of time could 
depend on human will. The immolators were preordaine }, 
like the victim, and the holy race supplied both. Could that be 
a crime which secured for gli mankiud eternal joy—which 
vanquished Satav, and opened the gates of Paradise?” Mr. 
Disraeli’s view is that theology is the secret of a particular 
race-and a particular clime, and that being thus a matter con- 
ditioned absolutely by physical organization, it follows, like all 
other developments of physical organization, a necessary law 
and a principle of destiny or fatality. The Jews were utter! 
irrespoasible for their rejection and crucifixion of our Lord. 
They were in this, just as in furnishing the conditions of His 
external life and His physical body, the instruments of that 
divine compulsion which makes their race the organ of reve- 
lation. * * 

Sach, then, is Mr, Disraeli's theological view. Each race 
has a secret peculiar to its own proper climate and its own 
physical organization ; but the secret of the Semitic race and 
the Arabian peninsula is the secret of man—without which 
civilization and order are impossible. Ali these secrets are 
matters of physical organization, and th of 
development, wholly unconnected with the will of man. “ Sai- 
vation is of the Jews,” and is shown to be so as much by that 
_ great contribution to the salvation of mankind which was 

given by the Jewish enemies of the Saviour—enemies who 
persuaded the Romans to crucify Him, as by that of our Sa- 
viour Himself, who took a Jewish body and sprang from a 
Jewish race and country. Finally, without an infusion of 
this Jewish principle into the order of society established by 
other races, no other race can prosper, or even remain, 

It is not difficult to say, then, what kind of Bishop Mr. 
Disraeli should select, if he would not add to the number of 
what he calls “mitred nullities.”” He should get Hebrew 
blood, if he can—which may be difficult—Hebrew scholar- 
ship and Oriental research in aby case. He should prefer a 
man with the “local quality of inspiration ”—i. ¢., one who 
has been in personal contact with the soil of the Arabian pe- 
ninsula, if it may be. He should almost insist on predestina- 
rian views, and a positive scorn for the docirinc that the Jews 
drew down any curse upon their race by bringing about the 
crucifixion of ourLord. He should incline, however, to priests 
with a strong belief in absolute erpiation—i. ¢ , the blood shed 
to reconcile not merely man to God, but God to man—never 
forgetting, however, that the Expiation bad always formed 
part of the Omnipotent decree. Fivally, he should favour de 
cidedly those priests who have the most prolound belief in 
the influence of spiritual truth over civil order, and are least 
disposed to leave to Parliament and secular agencies the di- 
rect control of civil life. “1 goto a land,” says Tancred 
“that bas never been blessed by that fatal arallery called a 
representative Government, though Omniscience once deigned 
to trace out the polity which should rule it.” “ It cannot be 
denied,” says the s+ me hero, “ that society was orce regulated 
by God, and that now itis regulated by man. For my part, 
I prefer divine to self government, and 1 wish to know how it 
is to be attained.” And, evidently, Mr? Disraeli should pre- 
fer Bishops with the same preferences. Are there any priests 
with a creed of these general features in Eogland—who look 
upon inspiration as given not to the souls of ali men, but the 
physical organization of a special race, and as liable to be 

3 special climate—who, regarding 





specially aug the 
Atonement as the Key of salvation, hold it to have been pre- 





destined by a divine Fate, and hold all the instruments of| pointed by the Canadian ministers but one shares the opivions of 
that fate to bave been instruments of equa! honour+who | the people of Nova Scotia, and four a: least have been parchared 
would try to govern mankind directly through the Church,| by the distinction to chunge their opivions and betray their 


and regard “the political equality of a particular race as a 
matter of political arrangement,” in no way derogating trom 
the divine law of sristocracy amongst races, aristocracy of 
blood? If there be such priests amongst us—and there may 
be those who hold almost all these three principles, the race 
principle, the fatalistic principle, the anti-Erastian principle, 
though, perhaps, not all three simultaneously—it is to them 
that Mr. Disraeli should, if he be sincere, entrust the cuty of 
raising up again the English Episcopacy from a Bench of 
“mitred nullities” to one of masterly evangelists of “the 
Semitic principle.”—Spectator. 

, —- 2 -— 

NOVA SCOTIA’S PROTEST. 

We have received the following spirited document from Lon- 
don, and in order that our Anti-Confederate friends may have no 
cause to comp)ain that they are not allowed fair play, we give it 
place in our columns: 


The undersigned, delegates from Nova Scotia, charged with 
an address to the crown, unanimously adopted by the Legisla- 
tive assembly of that province, and a p:tition to both Houses of 
Parliament, submit the following brief statement of facts for the 
consideration of the government, parliament, and people of 
England. The province of Nova Scotia, settled aud improved 
by emigrants from the British Islands and their descendants, for 
over a hundred years has enjoyed representative institutions, and 
for a quarter of a century bas been in full possession of the 
largest measure of liberty, short of represeotation in the Impe- 
rial Parliament, applicable to a colony of the empire. The peo- 
ple of Nova Scotia, during that period, have always’ been 
steadfast in their allegiance to the throne, and have never by 
malfeasance or rebellion, forfeited the riguts and immunities un- 
der which their country has thriven and prospered. Following 
in the footsteps of the mother-country, the legislature of Nova 
Scotia early adopted a free-trade policy, imposing duties only for 
revenue purposes, which has been attended with the most cueer- 
ing results in the expansion of commerce and the growth of her 
mercantile marine. By an act passed during the last session of 
the Imperial Parliament the institutions under which the pro- 
vince had flourished and expanded were radely overtbrowa, its 
people deprived of the management of their owa affairs, its 
free-trade policy reversed, and irom being a szif-governed, inde- 
pendent colony, Nova Scotia was suddenly reduced to the con- 
dition of a dependency of Canada. Apprehensive that the 
scheme of colonial confederation might fiad favour with the Im- 
perial government, and justly alarmed at the consequences of 
extending the protective policy of Canada to the maritime 
provinees and the prostration of their system of self-goverament, 
the people of Nova Scotia sent delegates to this country with 
petitions signed by 31,000 persons, protesting against uoion with 
Canada, and praying delay in legislation until the people, at the 
general electiun to come off in a few weeks, had an opportunity 
to express their opinion in a constitutional manner. This rea- 
sonable request was denied, and acting upon the suggestions of 
certain persons from Nova Scotia, who it is now apparent mie- 
represented the public sentiment of the country aad grossly de- 
ceived the Imperial parliament, the measure was hurried 
through, and the New Dominion, as it is called, was proclaimed 
on the Ist of July. Of the six delegates who were here last 

ear, co-operating with the Canadians to confederate the British 

North American provinces, only three ventured to appeal to the 
people at the general election which came off in September last, 
One of these was beaten by an overwhelming majority ; another 
polled less than 400 votes out of 1,500; and the third, the late 
leader of the government of Nova Scotia, was returned with a 
small majority at a ruinous cost, under protest for bribery and 
corruption, and was compelled to go to Ottawa without a single 
follower elected in favour of confederation. 1i is almost impos- 
sible to imagine a greater degree of uoavimity than was mani- 
fested at the elections, which resulted in the returns for the ge- 
neral parliament—Members opposed to confederation, 18; 
members in favour of confederation, 1; total,19. For the locai 
legislature—Members opposed to confederation, 36 ; membersio 
favour of confederation, 2; total, 88. The Dominion Parlia- 
ment met in November last. The Nova Scotia contingent, 
though they went to Ottawa in obedience to the law, took their 
seats under protest, aod for forty duys fairly tested the new 
system, the results of which far exceeded their worst anticipa- 
tions. The Canadians protected their own manufgctures against 
those of the mother country by increasing our ad vulorem duties 
from 10 to 15 per cent, They protected their breadsiuffs against 
those of the United Stat-s, largely used in the maritime pro- 
vinces, by duties on flour, corn, and corn meal. They Jaid on 
stamp aod newspaper taxes, which were unknown in Nova Sco. 
tia. They also taxed our bank circulation, which at once raised 
the rate of discount from 6 to 7 per cent. Only one of the 19 
members from Nova Scotia, and but three of the 15 from New 
Brunswick, voted for the tariff; but their united efforts only 
showed how completely our self-government, of which we were 
80 justly proud, had been swept away. Toe disastrous character 
of this measure may be gathered from the petition, which will be 
speedily presented to the Lords and Commons, signed by 16 of 
the 19 members elected to the Ottawa Parliament, and by 36 of the 
38 representatives of Nova Scotia. “The people of Nova Sco- 
tia protest against this act of Ynitn, because it deprives them of 
the right of self-government, long enjoyed and highly prized. 
It subjects them to enormous cost and great inconvenience, by 
pelling them to t , in a city eight hundred miles away, 

a vast amount of public business formerly despatched 4 
their own capital, within easy reach of the whole population. 
It transfers to the government at Ottawa powers more ex- 
tensive than the Queen and the Imperial parliament in practice 
ever exercised ; and vests in that government, which the people 
of Nova Scotia can rarely hope to iofluence, the entire patro- 
nage of the post-office and revenue department, and of the light- 
houses blic-works, constructed at great expense by the 
people of Nova Scotia. It transfers the ownership of our pro- 
viocial railways, built at ac st of a mi'lion-and-a-half of pounds 
currency, to the Domision, without equivalent or compensation. 
It take: trom Nova Sco ia the regulation of ber trade, of her bank 
ing system and savings banks, of ber sea-cuast and inlaod fish- 
eries, of her militia, of her courts and crimiaal law. Ic transfers 
the customs’ duties of Nova Scotia, always amply sufficient for 
gen ral and local services, and rapidly iscreasing under a low 
tariff, to Canada, for a sum which is now no equivalent, and 
which, being limited in , Will establish a op ae draia 
upon our resources as those revenues expand. It confers upon 
the parliament of Canada the right !o burden our trade with the 
rest of the empire dnd with the world at Jarge for her own ad- 
vantage, to protect her manufactures and breadstuffs, and to 
burdes our indusiry by “any moe or system of taxation.” It 
vests in the government of Canada the appoiptment of our go- 
rvernor®, Who will thus become the mere touls of the Canadian 











ad instead of being, as they were, the impartial re- 
presentatives of the crown. Of twelve senatora ap- 


country. For these and many other reasons that might be stated, 
this act of union bas been, and is, most distasteful to the people 
of Nova Scotia, who believe it to be fraught with evil, uncalled 
for, and unjust, But their disapproval of the act itself has been ag- 
gravated and rendered more intense by the mode in which it wes 
prepared and carried, which the undersigned do not hesitate to 
character se as a surprise upon the people of Nova Scotia and a 
fraud upon the imperial parliament. Though this question has 
so deeply stirred their foelings, the elections from end to end of 
the province have been ied without a blow being strack, a 
disloyal sentiment uttered, or any necessity, as in Canada, for 
military interference at the polls, The people, relying on the 
bigh sense of honour which distinguishes British statesmen and 
on the protection of parliament, defeated in a peaceful and 
orderly manner those who bad betrayed them.” 

The local legislature met in January, when a series of resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted by the House of Assembly, fol- 
lowed by an address to the crown, which declares that * the loyal 
people of Nova Scotia do not desire to be in any manner con- 
federated with Canada,” praying her Majesty “to revoke her 
proclamation, and to cause the British North America Act to be 
repealed as far as it affects the province of Nova Scotia.” The 
resolutions and address to the crown were followed by two other 
resolutions, passed with the same unanimity, authorizing the lieu- 
tenant-governor to appoint delegates, who are now bere, charged 
to use all legitimate means to restore the constitution of the 
province; and then the House adjourned to August next, de- 
clining to do any business or in any way compromise the rights 
of the people by legislating in subordination to the Domiuvion 
of Canada. One fact is sufficient to show the utter recklessness 
and haste with which the British North American Act, and the 
Inter-colonial Railway Guarantee Act, which accompa- 
nied it, were passed, when it is stated that Nova 
Scotia had, at that very time, on her own credit, provided for 
all that part of the road which crossed her territory, thet she is 
now under contract to build it, and is anxious to complete ber 
fair and full share of the Inter-Colonial Railway without any 
guarantee or aid from the Imperial Government. We further 
submit that the advantages of Confederation with Canada might 
bave been obtained in a safer and simpler form without requiriog 
Nova Scotia to surrender her rights of self-government. The 
Government, Legislature and people of Nova Scotia, in seeking 
& repeal of the British North America Act, so farasit affects their 
own province, have no desire to evade their obligations to the 
mother country. On the contrary, their desire is to reduce the 
existing taxes upon the manufactures of England, believing, as 
they do, that it is wrong ia principle for acolony to impose heavy 
burtbens upon the couotry under whose flag it seeks sheller and 
proteetion. Neither have they any wish to draw upon the Im- 
perial Exchequer or atk guarantees in aid of public works, which 
they are prepared, if their constitution is restored, to construct 
apon their own credit and resources, And they will cheerfully 
contribute, to the utmost extent of their ability, in defending 
their own province and maintaining the integrity of the em- 
pire. 

Joszeru Hows, M.P. for the County of Hants. 

Wit.iaM ANNAND, President of the Executive Council. 

Jarep C. Troop, M.P.P. for the County of Annapolis. 

Henry W. Sara, M.P.P. for the County of Queens. 

14 Hanover Street, 
Loadon, 23rd March, 1868. t 
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IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS—RULES 
4 OF EVIDENCE. 


We have received the following interesting commuhica- 
tion from a gertleman whose opinions we value—inasmuch 
as he is not only “learned in the law,” but has also himself 
occupied high governmental positions. These remarks 
were suggested by an article which appeared in last week’s 
Albion, entitled “ Impeachments in England :”— 

On the 10th of May, 1787, Mr. Burke, in the name of the 
Commons of Great Britain and by the authority of the House 
of Commons, impeached Warren Hastings, at the bar of the 
House of Lords, of high crimes and misdemeanours, at the 
same time acquainting their Lordships that the Commons 
would, with all convenient speed, exhibit articles against him 
and make good the same. The proceedings against Hastings 
bad been commenced in the House of Commons on the 17th 
February, 1786, by Mr. Burke, and had been the subject of 
repeated debates and investigation, continued from time to 
time until the impeachment was made at the bar of the House 
of Lords. 

On the 13th of February the trial commenced, and Mr. 
Burke spoke for four days in support of the articles 

On the 28rd of April, 1795, being, 
Campbell, “ the one hundred and y fifth day of trial and 
in the tenth year from bate SGetun nat + —— 
Mins cousedl of Me Hastings were Law, afterwards Lord 
borough and Chief Justice of Eogiand, Piummer, after- 
wards Master of the Kolls, and Dallas, afte: wards Chief 


Lord Campbell has settled conclusively the question as to 
the authorship of the epigram which is said \o have been 
cast to Burke one day during the trial. His statement is in 
these words :— 

“Law had long the credit of making the celebrated epi- 
gram upon the leader of the impeachment— 

¢ = have we hepa oe he on ae gresne, 
poisonous rep‘ile ver yet been found; 
Reveal’d ihe ccsret ctends of Nature's work— 
She saved the venom to produce her Burke.’ 
But it was composed by Dallas, as I was told, spontaneously 
by Dallas himself, when he was Cnief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas.” 
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werned by the rules of evidence which prevail in the Courts 
Coes. These, Burke treated with great contempt. On one 
occasion he said :— 

“ The accused rests his defence on quibbles, and appears not 
to look for any thing more honourable than an Old Bailey 
acquittal, where, on some flaw in the indictment, the prisoner 
is found not guilty, receives a severe reprimand from the 
Judge, and walks away with the execration of the bystanders. 
No rule which stands in the way of truth and justice can be 
binding on this high Court.” 

Law answered : “In the name of my client, in the name of 
the people of England, 1 protest against such doctrine. The 
rules of evidence have been established, because they have 
been found calculated for the discovery of truth and the pro- 
tection of innocence. If any of them are erroneous, let them 
be equally binding upon your Lordships and the inferior 
Courts. Are you to dismiss every standard of right, and is a 
pov tried at your Lordships’ bar—his honour and his life 

ing at stake—to be cast upon the capricious, I will not say 
corrupt opinion entertained or professed by a majority of your 
Lordships? Why do you summon the judges of the land to as- 
sist you but that you may be informed by them for your guidance 
what are the rules of law? Unless the rules of law are to pre- 
vail, a reference to those reverend sages would be a mockery, 
and you should order them forever to withdraw.” 

The Lords very properly held that the rules of law respect- 
ing the admissibility of evidence ought to guide them ; and dur- 
ing the trial they twenty-three times referred questions of evi- 
dence to the Judges, being always governed by their advice.* 

Lord Brougham, in his “ Historical Sketches of the Lives 
of Statesmen in the Reign of Geo 1I1.,” has a sketch of 
Lord Ellenborough, from which I copy the following:— 
© The famous case of Mr. Hastings—the opprobrium of English 
justice, anc, through mismanagement and party violence, the 
destruction of the greatest remedy afforded by our constitution 
—soon opened to Mr. Law the highest walks of the bar. He 
was the defendant's leading counsel; and his talent, both as 
a lawyer and a speaker, shone forth conspicuously even upon 
that great oc mn of oratorial display—the only fruits pro- 
duced by this proceeding, so costly to the country, 80 much 
more costly still to the constitution of England.” 

He does not explain in what respect it was “ the oppro- 
brium of English justice,” and so “‘ costly to the free constitu- 
tion of England,” or how that trial was ‘the destruction of 
that great remedy,” and I really am unable to understand the 
insinuation, unless he refers to the unparalleled duration, as 
well as enormous expense, of the trial. 


The following is an extract from the preface to Judge Cow- 
en’s treatise on the jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace. He 
says these observations were suggested or taken verbatim from 
the preface to Judge Pendletou’s treatise on Justices’ Courts : 


“ That courts of justice should be conducted without rule, 
and decide without established principles, is, of all specula- 
tions, the most wild and pernicious. To substitute, in the 
place of settled law, the whim, the caprice, the affection, the in- 

. Clination, or what, nine times out of ten, is the same thing, the 
conscience of the judge, is to unhinge the long established rules 
of propriety, and to launch into a deceitful, fluctuating and 
dangerous sea, without a compass to steer our course, or a land- 
mark to guide our way. To a superficial observer, the forms 
of proceeding and the rules of law observed in our courts of 

ustice, ap futile and unmeaning; productive of de- 
jay, and the most ruinous procrastination; at the same 
time indulging in a shameful and contemptible chi- 
canery. But, to a eaieging mind, well acquainted with 
the rise and foundation of judicial proceedings, and principles 
of law, they appear indispensable guards, established for the 
securing of property, and protection of personal rights. * * 
He who has never been ed upon to decide questions of in- 
terest, in cases where his friend or his enemy is concerned, 
knows not the difficulty in se ting the abstract justice of 
the case from the feelings and effections of the heart. This 
is, however, more easily perceived and felt by the injured 


If an adherence to establish rules of law is so important in 
the summary proceedings in these courts, how much more 
necessary must it be imthe highest court of all, where there is 
no — and where, consequently, an error cannot be cor- 
Tec 





Lonpon OLDER THAN Rome.—In perusing an old work.on 
“early English history,” we chanced to light upon the follow- 
ing passage, which, to say the least of it, is new to us: 


“Tt is in the gradual progress of civilization that national 
characters receive their different formations and are rendered 
80 distinct from each other. Gaul was, according to man 
accounts, colonized by Meschish, the son of Japhet, about the 
year of the world 1799, being 148 years after the deluge; 
whereas the first King of Troy reigned till 744 OF a after the 
deluge, A.M. 2400; and the destruction of Troy happened 
not until the period A.M. 2820, and B.C. 1184. Now, Brute 
arrived in Albion not till 76 years after that event, A.M. 
2896 ; being 1097 years after the colonization of Gaul by 
Meschish. 

After the destruction of Troy, and the failure of neas to 
oem his cousin and sister-in-law Polyxena, who was be- 

by the Greeks on the tomb of Achilles, Aneas fled 
with his father Anchises, and Ancanius, his son, by Creusa, 
daughter of Priam, into ~~ and afterwards married Lavi- 
ing of Italy. Ancanius 
who married the niece of Queen Lavinia, and by her 
was of Brute, is Brute at the age of 15 years, hay- 
ing by misadventure killed his father in'chasing a deer, ban- 
ished himself from Italy. He wandered to some parts of 
Greece, where several bodies of Trojans were kept in servi- 
tude under one ot its kings, named Pandrasus. Having by 
his valour and personal endowments won the favour of Pan- 
drasus, he obtained that a daughter Imogen in marri- 
sae ae , and the enslaved 
jans, with —. to pursue his desire for adventure. Af- 
ter sacrificing to Diana, be departed ; and having touched 
Gaul and built there two cities, he arrived at an island called 
Albion, and landed at the place now called Totness, A.M. 
2896, and B.C. 1108. He conquered the land and destroyed 
the race of Albion, the descendants of Ham, who had possess- 
ed the island for about 685 years. Brute having gained a set- 
Uement in the island, proceeded in the second year of his 
reign to build a city on the banks of the Thames, which he 
called Troynovuant, in allusion to the illustrious city of his an- 
cestry. It was raised 356 years before Rome and retained the 
mame given by the founder for 1040 years, when King Lud 
commanded it to be called after his own name, Lud’s Town, 
corrupted since into London.” 


* The same course was subsequently followed on the im- 
peachment of Lord Melville, and is now to be considered the es 
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The week’s news has possessed unusual, and in some re- 
spects painful, interest. Soon after the Albidn went to press, 
last week, we received the startling intelligence of the at- 
tempted assassination of Prince Alfred, at Sidney, Austrailia, 
by a Fenian named Farrel]. This wanton and fiendish act 
was committed on the 12th inst., and the culprit has beer 
since tried, found guilty, and sentenced to death ; but this 
does not atone for the desperate and wicked deed. ‘This fear- 
ful, and apparently epidemic evil, is becoming entirely too 
common. And the most dangerous feature is, the secret oaths, 
the castirg of lots, and the voluntary assumption of these 
desperate and dangerous responsibilities, by which reckless 
outcasts, who plot in secret conclave the sacrifice of human 
life—and that too whether innocent or guilty of political 
opposition to the assassin’s behests. When we 
humorously alluded last week to the Prince of Wales 
having become a “ Knight of St. Patrick,” we but little thought 
that his noble-hearted younger brother,— whose frank, manly 
and open manner has already endeared him to millions of 
her Majesty’s devoted subjects—had been wantonly shot in 
the dark, by a deluded son of Erin. The Irish race may have 
grievances to redress, and may desire, and also require, the 
sympathy of Britons generally; but we humbly submit that 
the course now being pursued by their frenzied Fenian lea- 
ders, is likely to bring justice without mercy, and that in quite 
another way from that they claim most to desire We are 
glad to learn that His Royal Highness is not only 
reported as doing well, but is now on his way to England. 
Almost simultaneously with this unwelcome intellgence, 
comes the news of the fall of King Theodorus’ stronghold, in 
Aby:sinia. General Napier moved upon the King’s works 
at Magdala on Good Friday (April 10th) and without the loss 
of a single life, gallantly took possession of the Fortress, after 
dispatching the King himself, and killing or wounding nearly 
or quite two thousand of bis troops; the balance, about 14,000 
in number, having laid down their arms to the conquerors. 
This is certainly a summary punishment, and all for the res- 
cue of sixty souls—men, women, and children—who had a 
right to claim British protection. On the 14th the liberated 
captives, together with the victorious army, promptly set out 
for England, leaving the affrighted and chastized Ethiopians 
to select still another dusky “ King of Kings,” to rule over 
them. 

From England we hear of a second debate on the Irish 
Church question, in'which second-rate speakers participated, 
but of no particular progress or action on the question now 
pending ; of the Prince and Princess of Wales having left 
Ifeland ; and of Lord Kimberly having been appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Hudson Bay Company in place of Sir Edmund 
Mead, deceased. From the Continent we read of a pacific 
speech having been delivered by the King of Prussia at the 
opening of the Zollverein Diet; of the formation of a new 
ministry in Spain; and of the Tycoon, Stotsbashi, having 
finally retired from the government of Japan; all of which, 
and much more, is interestiig, but of which we have not 
room, this week, to treat at length. 


Financial Position of the New Dominion. 

The Finance Minister of Canada has laid before Parliament 
an exhibit of the Financial condition of the New Confedera- 
tion. It has the merit of being frank, concise, and withal 
rather favourable, all things considered. 

The total debt of the “ New Nation” —to be—is not, as one 
of our morning contemporaries would make it appear, $95,- 


debts of Canada East, Canada West, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia. It is hardly worth while, we think, to count 
the Intercolonial Road at $15,000,000, before the route is even 
located, or the loan on the market. 

In December last, Mr. Rose estimated the entire expenditure 
of the Dominion for 1867-8, at $16,220,000, of which $1,925,- 
000 was on capital account, leaving $14,301,300 as the ordi. 
nary expenditures. From the details now presented it would 
appear that the total expenditures for the year will reach $16 _ 
316,562; to which is yet to be added $814,327 arrears paid 
on account of the late Province of Canada, and $205,100 for 
expenditures, not to be made before July next ; which com- 
bined, make the sum total $17,336,019. If from this sum is 
deducted the two last named items, and $1,863,498- -also ar- 
rears of the late Province of Canada—the ordinary expendi- 
ture for the year is reduced to $14,321,360. Judging from the 
receipts from customs to the 3lst December last, and there- 
from estimating the total receipts from that source at $9,000,- 
000, and adding thereto $2,970,000 from excise, and $2,725,000 
from miscellaneous sources—which we presume means the 
circulation of greenbacks—Mr. Rose concludes that he will 
have a surplus at the end of the fiscal year of $374,140—but 
this, of course, is not anticipating any further Fenian “ raids,” 
or extraordinary expenses of any kind. The floating debt in 
December last, less cash in bank, was $3,854,807. It is now 
—deducting cash balance in like manner—only $1,708,776. 
This is certainly moving in the right direction, and particu- 
larly when this statement is coupled with the further declara- 
tion now made, that the amount due the English fiscal agents 
bas been reduced tothe extent of $1,002,153, and the floating 
debt has also been reduced by sale of Dominion stock to the 








Mr. Rose is said to have duly “congratulated 
the House and the country that there had been such 
a. sensible diminution of the floating debt, and 
hoped before six months were over the Government 
would be under no obligations to the banks or fiscal agents. 
The way in which the Dominion stock had been taken up by 
the country exhibited very gratifying features. There were 
sixty-one tenders under par, and 145 at and above par ;” ad- 
ding that “the most gratifying feature connceted with the 
distribution of stock was, that it was not taken up by specula- 
tors and capitalists, but was diffused over the whole country 
in small sums, held by trustees and executors of charitable_ 
institutions, and by individuals who thus invested theis small 
saving.” 
We quite agree with Mr. Rose that this is a very encour- 
aging and reassuring sign, particularly when the annoymg 
and distracting difficulties of the past year are considered. 
The Finance Minister does not forget to remind the “ way 
ward sister” of the Dominion that her debt, instead of being 
$8,000,000—as set down in the Union act—now turns out to 
be $9,292,545; and he further adds that the Dominion gov- 
ernment has had to provide $3,119,628 on account of Nova 
Scotia indebtedness. That the total receipts on ordinary ac- 
count from that Province were only $1,159,298, while the ex- 
penditures were $1,821,222, leaving a deficit of $661,074! Oa 
the other hand the debt of New Brunswick was $1,076,577 less 
than the seven millions with which that Province was enti- 
tled to enter the Union. The receipts from New Brunswick 
had been $1,036,210, and the payments $1,393,940, showing 
also an excess of expenditure of $357,730. The estimated 
revenue of the Dominion for 1868-69 from customs is $9,100,- 
000 ; Excise, including duty on petroleum, $3,540,000 ; Miscella- 
neous, $2,500,000, making the total revenue $15,140,000 against 
total estimated ordinary expenditure $14,042,161, showing 
a surplus of $1,071,839. And, in contemp!ating the futare,, 
the gross outlay for the Intercolonial Railway, for fortifica~ 
tions and for Sinking fund together, is estimated, 1st year, at 
$309,088 ; 2nd year, $618,066; 3rd year, $927,100; 4th year, 
$1,236,133; Sth year, $1,289,666. Mr. Rose then goes,on to 
show that the exclusion of the products of Canada from the 
United States markets had not been an unmitigated 
evil, inasmuch as in consequence of it the people of 
the Provinces had been forced into other and more re- 
munerative markets, One of these was the West 
Indies, and he firmly believed that the splendid trade 
of that section might be graspe? by the people of Canada. 
He then contrasts the debt of the Dominion with that of the: 
other British Colonies, showing that while the former was 
only taxed $1 12} per head, New Zealand paid $6; Queens- 
land, $497; New South Wales, $3 21; Victoria, $2 88; and 
South Australia, $216. He also pointed to the debt of this 
Republic, and contrasted the comparatively light taxes borne 
by Canada with the enormous burdens now borne by the 
“free and enlightened” people on their immediate borders— 
whose national tax alone in 1866-7, reached the extravagant 
sum of $5 31, exclusive of bounties and state taxes, and is es- 
timated for 1867-8 at $5 77. He might furthermore have 
drawn attention to the fact, that for three years at least of the 
war, the people of the Northern tier of States were called wpon 
to contribute as high—according to Special Commissioner 
Wells—as $21 07 per capitum, which illy prepared them for 
this load of taxation, All things considered, we think the 
Canadian financial exhibit exceedingly favourable and reas- 
suring, snd hope that a like conservative policy will be ad- 
hered to till the entire consolidation of the Provinces and their 
respective debts are effected, and the bugbear of “ floating 
indebtedness” is finally disposed of. Mr. Rose’s policy, how- 
ever, bas not been our policy, for we believe that the raising of 
even $5,000,000 on Canadian Bonds—at the right time, in the 
London Money Market, would have saved the Dominion from 
the dangerous experiment of “legal tender” paper momey, 
which may, at best, be considered only a temporary expedient. 
However, since the credit of the province abroad had been 
wantonly sacrificed before the present incumbent took office, 
perhaps his present course will tend to restore confidence 
abroad, and this alone is wanting to insure an abundant 
supply of capital at rates which will materially lessen the 
annual burden. The true policy for the Dominion to pursue, 
is to consolidate its indebtedness by the creation of Bonds or 
Consols, having not less than fifty years to run, and place 
what are not wanted for local banking purposes, in the cheap- 
est money market in the world—to which this new State for- 
tunately bas access. We are aware that the present bank 
charters expire within a few years, and thata new banking 
system must be adopted at an early day, and it is expressly be- 
because such is the case that we recommend this consolidation 
of Dominion securities, in order that they may Serve, in part, as 
a local banking basis which we think they should do, particu- 
larly in new countries where capital is not abundant. If Mr. 
Rose but acts wisely, and the present. ministry move with 
common prudence and caution, on the Nova Scotia and In- 
tercolonial Railway questions—Canadian finances may be 
quickly placed on a solid and safe foundation, and the trade 
of entire British’ America may early reach a stage of prospe- 
rity and development never before equalled by any other 
country. 








Murder as a Political Agency. 
The Gallic proverb that volunteered apology is self-accusa- 
tion, finds, in one way or another, an every-day illustration. 
ting too much bas ruined many a flourishing reputation, 
since the noise of human lungs took the form of speech. 
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Fenianism, we chiefly owe it that the recent assassination at 
Ottawa, and the attempted assassination at Sydney, so dis- 
tinctly connect themselves with the labours, the hopes, and 
the purposes of the Fenian Brotherhood. 

The late Mr. McGee was but in the article of death, when a 
New York morning paper (recently the most vigorous as- 
sailant of the schemes of Fenianism) rushed to the rescue of 
he Order, with the assurance that if there was crime involved 
in the dieposition made by the late Minister, the political be- 
haviour of the victim had, in a measure, challenged the assas- 
sin to his fask. Tbe same journal taking for its text the hor- 
rible attempt on the life of Prince Alfred, finds it necessary to 
defend the Fenian fraternity trom any possible imputation of 
privity, or connivance, in the premises ; and thus, so far as a 
“ Conservative” American journal caz, it constitutes itself the 
champion of the Head Centres of two hemispheres, and their 
agents, before they are even arraigned at the bar of public sen- 
timent. 1f nothing else tended to raise a suspicion of the contpli- 
city of Fenians in both these murderous plots, the premature 
defence offered by sympathising organs in New York, would 
compel attention. One oracle tells us Mr. McGee was entire- 
ly forgotten by his Fenian countrymen. Another assures us 
that the only excuse that could be offered for his*murder, was 
the bitterness of his attacks upon the disloyal portion of his 
compatriote. Respecting Prince Alfred, we are advised by 
the same class of journals, that the Prince’s free-and-easy life 
on shore exposed him to the assaults of the ruffianly class 
that abound in the great Australian colony, while we read in 
another American organ of the Brotherhood that, although it 
might naturally enough occur to many minds to connect the 
cowardly deed with Fenianism, nothing could be more unjust 
to that exalted order. Thus it is, that while the trial in the 
neighbouring Dominion is slowly, but surely, establishing the 
connection between the mischievous conspiracy and the 
Murder—and while the Australian trial ¢oes on, pari passu, 
with precisely the same result,the miserable apologists of 
Fenianism here are doing, without knowing it, the work of 
making conviction doubly sure. This feature of the case may 
not be so important as some others ; but since we generally 
search for motives in the commission of great crimes, it is not 
altogether idle to look at these contingent developments. 

The theory has been a favourite one with a class of phi- 
losophic epeculators, that these visits of the demon of assassi- 
nation return in cycles; that they are in part determinate, 
like those of cometary bodies; that they are the grim atten- 
dants of revolutionary epochs, and so forth. The theory 
would have more to recommend it to special reflection were 
human ignorance, human vanity, and human passion not so 
universs), so all-pervading and so immutably rooted ;—and 
were revolutions in human government not s0 common and 
so costly a thing as they are. When we talk of assassination 
following on the track of political outrage and misrule, or as 
the steady attendant upon civil strife and bloodshed, we are 
apt to generalize to little purpose, since the major evils abound 
everywhere and have abounded in every period of human 
history of which the record is trustworthy. It is easy enough 
to refer to crises in national affairs when assassination—we 
speak of what is clearly traceable to political motives—really 
seemed to be a popular ameliorating agency. In the times of 
Henry ILI. an@ Henry IV. of France—three hundred or more 
years ago—-there was room for speculation,—ca!! it phi- 
losophy or call it anything else—that the sudden 
conversion of the religious or theologic sentiment 
of a large portion of the Kingdom had the closest 
bearing upon the most tragical events of the time. Henry of 
Navarre, it is generally believed, was murdered by a mad- 
man; bat the Dominican priest who killed Henry III. was 
clearly the agent of @ religious faction. The murder was the 
outcropping of religious hate, and but one of maay others be- 
gotten in that dark and bloody epocb. 

The assassination of Riccio had partly a religious, but more 
strictly a political, motive for it. The Minister was obnoxious 
primarily, because he was believed to be a spy, and the in- 
strument of a foreign government. On the other hand Car- 
dinal Beaton’s murder was compassed in the interest of those 
who had suffered at his hands as a religious persecutor. The 
same was true of Archbishop Sharp, whose attempted assassi- 
nation in the streets of Edinburgh before his murder actually 
took place, was not by any means popularly viewed as a 
crime. The violence of the sectarian feelings to which these 
times gave birth, was never brought out into uglier relief than 
in the case of the St. Andrews priest. It may be even 
doubted whether, to-day, the murder of the prelate is regarded 
in many, most respectable circles, as otherwise than a venial 
offence—excusable on the ground that he set himself to the 
upholding of a faith which the majority of his countrymen 
had begun to disavow. Percival’s violent death might have 
been associated with the strong reactionary course of his po- 
licy ;.but it has not been generally held that the assassination 
of the Prince Minister was due to any cause, other than some 
real or fancied personal grievance. And as to the assassina- 
nation of President Lincoln, it would be difficult to attribute 
the motive of his assassin to any other cause than the 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable working of a mor- 
bid and insané vanity. The murderer did not be- 
long to that class of men who are possessed of any con- 
victions at all. He had not the characteristics of a man who 
cherished well-defined ideas, either religious or political. He 
was creature of uncertain impulse—to be used, if he was 
used at all, by men of more resolute purpose, by appealing to 
his inordinate self-love—his craving for some sort of name, 
“and his irrepressible egotism. The little we bave heard of 

the assassin employed to murder Mr. McGee, we should judge, 





naturally places him—whether or not we regard him as the 
tool of others—in the same mental and moral category as the 
Washington actor. Of the Australian assassin we shall hear 
more anon. Meanwhile, there comes before us all this start- 
ling fact, that this crime of stealthy murder is not only as pre- 
valent as it was when the social and moral progress of com- 
munities was supposed to be far behind what it is to-day, but 
that it finds apologists in organized societies, and in public 
journals. The prime culprit may be tracked, and the utmost 
punishment of the law inflicted on him ; but, regarding many 
of those most intimately associated with him—and whose teach- 
ings strain him for his work—what of these? They are enemies 
of the human race. Yet they are so banded together in sworn 
conclave, that the guiltiest usually escape. Their real part 
in this murderous business is not” unknown; but how do 
they suffer for it? Is it not too generally either overlooked 
or forgotten? All this the public sentiment of the time 
sanctions. Will it ever be different? The question seems 
to press for an answer from those who care to think at all. 





End of the Abyssinian Campaign. 

The news of the sudden termination of the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, is not less important in its probable effect upon po- 
litical affairs in the Mother Country, than in the results which 
will flow from these events in the far-off dependencies of the 
British Empire. It will be far easier for the Ministry to de- 
mand the conseat of Parliament to the increased taxation ren- 
dered necessary by the Expedition, when that Expedition bas 
already resulted in a glorious success, than had hostilities 
been protracted until the commencement of the rainy season, 


men have tendered him a complimentary benefit, which will be 


given at the Academy of Music to-day, as follows. At a matinée, 


at 1 P.M., “La Belle Héléne,” entire; at 8 P.M., the first and se- 
cond acts of ‘* La Grande Duchesse,” to be followed by the first 
appearance in many years of Mr. H. L. Bateman as Haversack in 
the “*Old Guard,”’ supported by a dramatic company the whole 
concluding with the second act of “La Belle Héléne.” The 
opera-loving public owe it to the veteran manager to make the 
‘Testimonial’ a real and substantial benefit. Next week Mr. 
Bateman takes his troupe to the provinces, leaving time to de- 
termine his metropolitan movements for the future, Certain it 
is that opera bouffe has already become an “ institution” in Ame- 
riea, and that the public having signified its willingness to pay 
liberally for this kind of amusement, it will be again furnished at 
the commencement of another season. Meanwhile Italian opera 
languishes, and two large and perfectly-appointed houses stand 
empty. Mr. Pike, however, is only resting pour mieux sauter, and 
proposes to bring out ‘‘ Lurline ”’ in September, with a spectacular 
magnificence a: d completeness of detail that will throw into the 
shade both the “Black Crook” and the *‘ White Fawn.”’ The 
musical illustrations of the work, it is needless to say, will be cn 
4 similar scale of liberality. As the season draws to a close the 
usual benefit concerts are given. Miss Topp, the German pianist, 
gave a very excellent entertainment on Wednesday evening, at 
which she played the weird and tascinating ballad in A flat major, 
by Chopin. She was ably assisted by Miss Minnie Hauck, and 
Messrs. Pollak, Kopta, and G. W. Morgan. Miss Topp is without 
doubt the best lady pianist in America, and amateurs should 
avail themselves of the present opportunity of hearing her. On 
‘Thursday the popular local favourite, Mr. A. H. Pease, gave his 
fifth annual concert at which Mme. Rosa, Miss Toedt, Mr. Hill, 
Mr.8. B. Mills, Miss Gilbert and Mr. Pattison assisted. As might 
bave been expected from such an array of talent, the occasion 
was a most interesting one, The Week of Music for 1868—the na- 
tural consequence of the success of a similar venture in June, 
1867—will commence on the 18th proximo. The programme is 
not yet announced. Although the popular airs in “La 
Belle Héléne”’ are not so numerous as in the **Grande Duchesse,” 
the public have discovered tliat the music generally is of a more 
artistic character, and that the gemsare brilliants of the first water 
which reflect the true Offenbachian sheen. We have received 
from Mesers. C. H. Ditson and Co., No. 711 Broadway, an ar- 
rangement of seven of the airs by Mr. J.8. Knight, and also a 








and Sir Robert Napier then found himself a prisoner in the 
wilds of a hostile country, entirely dependent upon the 
supplies which he had already secured at his inland base ot 
operations. Cut off from all communication with the coast, 
liable to sudden attacks by Theodore’s hordes, and with 
his army exposed to those debilitating diseases which become 
chronic with Europeans in a torrid country, the prospect 
would have been a gloomy one indeed, and the English tax- 
payers would bave protested in earnest tones against the un- 
necessarily profuse expenditures of the early days of the Ex- 
pedition. Fortunately, howéver, the new Ministry has a more 
grateful task in annouucing the end of an undertaking, which, 
while undoubtedly based in justice and a proper regard for 
the national honour, was regarded with strong misgivings by 
those best able to judge, whea the unavoidable topographical 
and other obstacles were taken into consideration. “ From 
this nettle danger,” however, the gallant leader of the British 
forces has known how “ to pluck this flower safety,” and Eng- 
land may congratulate herself to-day, that British sagacity, 
pluck and endurance bave in a moment crowned with the 
most complete and brilliant success, an Expedition of the 
triumph of which the civilized world in general was by no 


| means sanguine. 


Now that the chief end of this irruption into Africa bas 
been reached, the question of ultimate issues arises. And in 
treating of these we cannot plead ignorance of the fact, that 
many have uncharitably charged England with the most far- 
reaching and ambitious schemes of territorial aggrandizement 
in entering the confines of Abyssinia. These self-constituted 
censors have all along seen in this undertaking the most ab 
surd political aspirations, and have predicted the speedy re- 
duction of that country to the status of a conquered province, 
It will doubtless be a great disappointment to these wiseacres, 
to find the British forces quietly evacuating the lately-overrun 
territory, and rigidly abstaining from entangling alliances with 
rival native chieftains. But while the Home government is 
pursuing this wisest course, and adhering strictly to long-ago 
proclaimed intentions, it may not be improper, or imprudent, 
to improve the present circumstances so far as to negotiate 
for the permanent occupation of some Abyssinian seaport 
upon the Red Sea and near the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, 
which with the opening of the Suez Canal, becomes a neces- 
sary avenue in the great highway to our immense possessions 
in the East. Such a point d'appui for our navy is al- 
most essential to the proper protection of our commerce, and 
such a position could he occupied—as Gibraltar is now occu- 
pied—without the slightest intention of extendiag our ter- 
ritorial acquisitions further inland, or of gradually converting 
the entire domain of the late Theodorus to British uses. It is 
true we already have Aden beyond the Stzaits, but the posi- 
tion is not a fayourabie one, and it has none of the advanta- 
ges which the possession of an’ Abyssinian seaport would con- 
fer. At all events, we trust that the Expedition will not be 
altogether abandoned, before the practicability and necessity 
of such a step is fully considered and di’cussed. Abyssinia 
has cost Eogland too much to permit her to forego any ad- 
vantage which will legitimately accrue to civilization as a re- 
sult of a well-managed and victorious campaign. 

——_e——_—_—- 


fMusic. 


As already announced, the present is the last week of opera 
bouffe—that popular exotic—at the French theatre, that edifice 
having passed into the hands of Impressario Grau, who has leased 
it for a term of five years at the considerable rent of $22,100 per 
annum, besides agreeing to expend $.5,000 in reconstructing the 
front of the house, and to give each season nearly fifty perform- 
ances of French comedy—a species of entertainment which ex- 
perience has proved, cannot be given in this city without posi- 
tive loss to the management. These conditions would seem to 
be onerous enough to daunt any 


i but Mr. Grau 
ability to 
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polka and schottische by the same composer. Although so re- 
cently brought before the public, these airs may now be heard in 
many drawing rooms. . 

Dr. James Pech, the organist and leader of the music in St. 
John’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, sends us the following regarding 
the approaching Boston Festival, and the subject of oratorios 
generally :— Boston has raised a guarantee fund of $25,000 to de- 
fray the expenses of her Musical Festival. Music is now me 
ning to hold her court in various parts of the country. st 
year ‘ The Festival of the Trinity Choirs’ took place under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar interest; Mr. Harrison with his week’s 
succession of oratorio performances ; and now Boston is about 
to open a spacious hall to admit the fair maid Music with her 
retinue, ber hundreds of voices and instruments, and the whole 
vast creation of Art which she has formed around her for the 
coming performances of ‘The Messiah,’ ‘8t. Paul,’ and ‘The 
Creation.’ The musical festival is an English institution; there 
it takes its place by the side of other great erections of law or 
custom in Church or State. An oratorio stands for a certain 
perfect combination of everything that is sublime, sacred, im- 
pressive, majestic, and we may almost add, dogmatic and didac- 
tic in musical shape, and of which every lover of musi is justly 
prond. People are never tired of hearing Handel ; he is becoming 
one of the great American powers and influences; it is no exag- 
geration to say “The Messiah” is a great exponent and inter- 
preter of Scripture, exercising enormous influence upon large 
masses. It is sald that every sermon ought to be a condensation 
ofthe whole gospel; this rule is open to criticism, but “The 
Messiah” is, ina way, an exemplification of it. The whole deep 
payhos attaching to the great fundamental acts of the Christian 
dispensation, and to the doctrines founded upon them, is brought 
out with an over, owering force in that great work of art which 
is beginning to strike home and lay the strongest hold of the 
popular mind. It is beginning to create a Christian imagination 
in thousands who would not have gained one from other sources, 
sermons, or books, however ably these may sustain a Christian 
belief ; it has imprinted great scenes and pathetic action upon 
minds in which abstrect truth would only else have resided. The 
Oratorio is triumphing over the jealousy of Puritanism ; it is gra- 
dually subduing even the hardness of mercantile life; our great 
cities are erecting their spacious halls forits accommodation, and 
our religious music becoming a popular institution.” 





Drama, 


A complimentary performance was given at the Academy of 
Music on Thursday evening, for the benefit of Mr. E. L, Dayen- 





ort, who is about to sail for California to fulfil an en; ent 
n that State. The play selected for the jon was “ et,” 
Mr. Davenport giving his well-known and elaborate 


personation 
of the melancholy Dane. The public owes a debt of gratitude to 
this excellent actor, it cannot soon re His career has been 
marked throughout by an earnest and conscientious devotion to 
Art, and bis personations bave done much to keepalive a popular 
taste for the legitimate drama, spite of the encroacbments of the 
sensation and spectacular pieces which now usurp the stage, 
When Mr. Davenport, with the few other exponents of the real 
tragedy and comedy that delighted and satisfied Our fathers, shall 
have passed away, we know not where to look for others compe- 
tent to take their places. Unless somechange of tide comes soon 
in the affairs of the drama, the outlook in the dark hour to which 
we refer, will be gloomy indeed. To encourage the taste for the 
legitimate’ which Mr. Davenport has done so much tocherish, 
it may be noted that the well-known London actress, Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, is about to sail for this country, where she will give a 
series of her remarkable Shaksperian persopnations. One of the 
best of these is her Rosalind, which is most favourably spoken of 
in England. It is also to be noted as an encouraging sign in fa- 
vour of the legitimate drama, that the present season at Niblo’s 
theatre will end early in the summer, when, it is said, spectacular 
ballet will be permanently retired from that 6 he dramatic 
season—which will then have been suspended for two years—will 
be resumed in the autumn. Mrs. Kemble’s Readings have con- 
tinued during the week ding to t. To-day ata 
matinée, a ‘* Miscellaneous Selection” will begiven. Mrs. Kemble 
next week visits Boston, and after a iew readings there and in 
Philadelphia, will rest for the summer, prior to giving a Farewell 
Series throughout the country nextantumn. At Wallack’s thea- 
tre the only novelty es thé week hes been the revival of 
“ Love's Sacrifice,’ the following cast: Mathew Elmore, 
Mr. J. W. Wallack; Paul Lafogt, Mr. Charles Fisher; 8t. Lo, 
Mr. J. B. Polk; Eugene de Lorme, Mr. B, T. Ringgold ; Jean 
Russe, Mr. B. T. Stoddart; Margaret Elmore, Miss Rose Ey- 
tinge; Herminie de Vermont, Mrs. Jennings; Menon, Mrs. 
Jobn Sefton. The “ Rivals” was to have been meres last even- 
ing, and is announced for Monday. ‘Taylor's delightful comedy 
of “ Masks and Faces”’ will be given next week, An “ original, 
romantic drama”—understood to be by Mr. Watts Phillips—is 
also announced as in active rehearsal at this theatre. 








Hats and Fancies. 


At the Dinner of the St. George’s Society of Philadelphia, 
on St. George’s Day, Mr. Macgregor Mitcheson, paid an ear- 
nest and touching tribute to the late Mr. McGee, after which, 
“The Memory of Thomas D'Arcy McGee”, was drank 
by the entire company standing in silence. 

1 Kimberly,” ex-Lord. Lieutenant of Ireland, has been 
pointed Governor of the Hudson Bay Company, in the 
of Sir Edmund Head. We have received the first 
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number of The Leader—a political and literary weekly pub- 
lished at Baltimore. The Leader is issued from the office of 
Southern Society, now discontinued. ——The Industrial 
American is the title of a new semi-monthly publication in 
this city, devoted to advancing|the interests of American in- 
dustry. ——_~——The French critics are very angry with the 
Americans for burlesqning The Grand Duchess. They call 
her 7he Grand Dutch Cheese, and sing the air of “ The sabre” 
to the words “ Yes, it is the cheese-knite, the cheese-knife, the 
cheese-knife of my old man! ”. —The eldest daughter of 
the Queen of Spain is to be married to the second gon of Don 
Juan of Bourbon.————Says the Court Journal, “ It seems 
necessary to inform these who attend at Court of a point of 
etiqnette to which their attention has apparently not been 
cilied; namely, that gloves should not be worn in presence of 
the Sovereign, That is the precise rule; but usually the lett 
glove is worn. The right-hand glove should on no account 
be worn by those who are presented.—————There are being 
prepared for publication in London a series of views of the 
Scottish scenes visited by the Queen, and described in her 
book. —The author of the “ Biglow Papers” has but a 
poor opinion of the writers who have striven to elucidate the 
sayings of Shakespeare. He says,in the North American Re- 
view, that the illumination lent by them reminds him of the 
candles which guides hold up to show a picture in a dark 
place, the smoke of which gradually makes the work of the 
artist invisible under its repeated Jayers.—— The New 
Dominion Parliament has voted a yearly allowance of $1,200 
to Mre. McGee, and the sum of $4,000 to each of her daugh- 
ters,‘to be invested in Dominion stock until they become of 
are, —s—The following advertisement, quoted from the 
Times, is too peculiar and modest not to merit a place in a 
literary journal :—‘t Evening parties.—A young lady, who has 
written beautifully on the late Prince Consort, President Lin- 
coln, and others (not yet published), is open to engagements 
to recite.” ———The last gossip about the Duchess of Morny- 
Sesto ir, that she bas ordered the De Morny;arms to be erased 
from her carriages, and the Sesto arms painted in their stead 
on the panels thereo’.—— The analysis of the division at 
the elose of the Irish debate, shows that 45 of the Irish mem- 
bers voted with Mr. Gladstone, whilst 42 voted with the Min- 
isters. —-Mr. Whitwortb, the well known gun manufac- 
turer, has just presented the British nation with £100,000 as 
a free gift. He proposes to found Thirty Scholarships, at a 
cost of £3,000 each,to be held for some years by workmen 
who will go through a thorough course of scientific and artis- 
tic training. —The statement ia made in reference to the 
lines running into Chicago alone, that in 1854 the railroad re- 
ceipts from Chicago to the Mississippi River were about $1,- 
200,000, and in 1866 they were over $30,000,000. —Cer- 
tain hungry mice having gnawed a piece of gas-piping in a 
house in Warrington til! the gas escaped, a disastrous explo- 
sion tcok place; two persons were badly burnt, and serious 
damage was done to the windows, ceilings, walls, and floor- 
ing. The authorities of the British Museum are treat- 
ing for the purchase of the large Japanese library of the late 
Mr. Von Siebold. The latter gentleman was long resident in 
Japan, and possessed the privilege, rarely accorded to foreign- 
era, of collecting books in that country. Dr. W. H. 
Russsell went to Ireland to chronicle the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales for the Times.— 
Mr. Winwood Reade has determined to resume his African 
travels. He will sail in a few weeks for the Gold Coast, and 
will probably commence by exploring the Assinie river, of 
which scarcely anything is known.—— A paper is to be 
started in Paris, called L’ Anonyme. A new system of 
barrage has been invented, which it is hoped will deepen the 
Seine, so that Paris, in the course of a short time, will be- 
come a seaport town for small vessels, if not of the Transat- 
lantic and Great Eastern magnitude. —An electric organ 
is being built for Her Majesty’s Opera, Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane. The organ isto be erected at a distance bebind the 
scenery, as usual, but the organist will for the first time take 
his place near the conductor, and in the orchestra. Aon elec- 
tric cable of insulated wires will pass beneath the stage con- 
necting the keys with the instrument. —We commend 
to the attention of brunettes Randle Cotgrave’s opinior of 
them: “Brune: f. A brown wenche, a lovely nut-brow.. 
woman. Fille brunette est de nature gaye et nette. Prov.— 
A nut-browne girle is neat and blith by nature.” There 
are four Austrian Legations vacant at the present moment— 
viz., Madrid, Berne, Lisbon, and Brussels. Austrian diplo- 
matists are in a state of great expectation. aprain 
Jerome Bonaparte, of the 1st Battalion of the Algerine Sharp- 
shooters, has been appointed orderly officer to the Em r 
Napoleon.— Wurtemberg and Baden have sent «officers 
to study the Prussian military system. Surely a practical il- 
lustration was given during the late war |—— ——Mr. Bright 
writes to some importuoate friends that he has given up the 
platform, and retired from out-door warfare. In future he will 
confine his efforts to the House of Commons. Pope 
Pius LX. is said to have used the a expression :— 
“There are at this moment two men who fill my heart with 
bitierness—ove is a Cardinal, and the other wishes to become 
one.” Itis thought the Holy Father alludes to Cardinal 
d@’Andrea and the Archbishop of Paris —-——Dr. Yvan, an 
intimate friead of Prince Napoleon, is about to write a dro- 
chure on the recent journey of that Prince. It will be pub- 
lished at Brussels ——The Emperor of the French has 
been si ffering from “ Imperial” rheumatism. Four 
new pictures have just been added to the National Gallery ; 
two of these are por ralts by A. Borgognone, and the others 
are “Tue Madonna, [ofant Jesus, and St. Jobo,” by Morando, 
Venetian School, and “ Tobias and the Angel,” by Pollajaolo, 
—Some sarcastic Frenchman, who disapproves of the 
commercial treaty with Eogland, has a pampblet describing 
the riots st ‘Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Montauban, with the 
fantastic and satirical title ot “ Les Joujoux de M. Cobden,” 
(Mr. Cobden’s Playthings )— APentieman visiting at 
a bouse in the Rue Royal, Paris, the other evening risked a 
louis at deecarat. Mach to his astonishment he became a 
winaner of 90,000 franes (£3 600) in consequence “The 
Girl of the Period” (vide Saturday Review) has been made the 
subject of a comic song. ——“ No Tnoroughfare,” under 
the title of “ L’Abime,” is in rehearsal at the Porte 8°, Martin. 
———— Moved, probably, by the sufferings recently detailed 
at coroners’ inquests by the baby-farming syatem, Lady Petre 
has just been instrumental in raising a large sum of money in 
order to found 1a England a creche on the model of those ex- 
isting in France an’ Germauy and some other parts of the 






























































Continent ———-—The Davenport Srothers and Mr. Fay in- 
tend giving a series of séances at the Hanover-square Rooms. 
———— A Dresden letter says that the Queen of Saxony bas 
express casure at the present style of wearing the hair, 
aud, ha trequently to receive English and American 
ladies, ¥\\» sometimes appear with their hair hanging loosely 


about their shoulders, her Majesty has established a regalu- 
tion that all persons with such coiffwre shall not be admitted 
—An amusing trifle has been brought out at 





at Court. 





the Adelphi, very seasonably called “Goto Putney; or, a 
Story of the Boat-race.” The author is Mr. Lemon, Junior, 
who wrote “Up for the Cattle Show.” —-—— Experiments 
with a new printing machine are being made secretly at the 
London 7imes office. The secret is said to be that the paper 
is in one continuous sheet of great length, which the machine 
places, prints, cuts, piles in heaps, and counts with the small- 
est amount of manual Jabour. This machine is expecicd to 
print 23,000 perfect, or 46,000 impressions, in the hour. 
M. Sardou has signed an agreement with the directoire of the 
Porte St. Martin, by which he promises to write a drama for 
this theatre each year in the month of September for three 
years. The Charivari publishes a caricature represent- 
ing & number of improbable events in the shape of “ poissous 
d’Avril,” bearing the semblance of enormous carp, some with 
the inscriptions “German unification,” and “ Pacification of 
Ireland,” others of gudgeons, euperscribed “ Capture of Theo- 
dorus,” and “ Mile. Sctineider taking the veil.” —A 
letter from Monaco informs us that a young man well known 
in Nice bas just won at the gaming-tables 145000 francs 
(£5,800). He backed black fourteen times in succession, aud 
it was faithful to him. Mrs. P. Lorillard Renalds (née 
Fanny Carter) has separated from ber husband. The 7ribu- 
nal Civil de la Seine, Paris, has decided in her favour, giving 
her the charge of ber four children. In 1834, the total 
valuation of the real and personal property of Toledo, Ohio, 
was one hundred and eighty-sixemillions. In 1867, the total 
valuation of real and personal property was returned at eight 
hundred and thirty million dollars —— In consequence of 
the continued illness of Mr. Boucicault, his wife will conclude 
ber engagement at the Princess’s a fortnight after Easier, 
after which they wil! go abroad. 

aE 
STUBBORN FACTS. 
Under the very awkward heading of “ What our soldiers cost 
—and Great Britain’s ;” the World makes the following perti- 
nent comparison of military expenditures in the two coun- 
wies :— 











“ The present strength of the British army is 136,650 men, 
and the entire sum asked for their support for the ensuing year, 
for all military expenses of whatsoever character, for the repairs 
of fortifications at home and abroad, transportation, pensions, and 
all other expenditures, is £15,455,400, or $77,277,000. An ope- 
ration in simple arithmetic will show that the cost of each sol- 
dier is £113 per year, or about $565. It is not really so much as 
this, since in this estimate of expense is included the appropria- 
tion for pensions, which is nearly one-seventh of the whole 
amount, and we do not include our.own pension list in the esti- 
mate we have made of the cost of our own army. But the com- 
parison we are making is sufficiently startling if the cost of the 
British soldier is stated at the highest figures and that of the 
American soldier at the lowert one. The British army estimate 
is made up as follows :— 

Pay, food, clothing, and hospital eervice 
Stores and transportation .. 
Fortifications, barracks, & 
Non-effective services... 
Military education 








£15 455,400 
And for this sum an army of 136,650 men is kept in the 
highest state of efficiency. Now let us look at our own Sgures. 
When Secretary McCulloch submitted bis estimates for the 
ensuing financial year, lust December, he placed the expenditures 
at something over $94,000,000. Now the actual expenditure is, 
as we have repeatedly shown, very much greater, greater by fifty 
per cent. in all probability ; but we take Secretary McCalloch’s 
estimate that there may be no possible cavil, and not the real 
expenditure, which Mr. Greeley dares not sk for and which the 
Rump dare not scate to their constituents. These amended esti- 
mates of the Secretary were based upon a reduction of the army 
to a force of 50,000 men, which is more than we now have in the 
service, and they were made up as follows :— 





For the army proper..........-.-.seeeceecees $37,511,512 
Arse DU cLich A scnelsehaubndbe sswive ook 1,093,202 
Military Academy.........--....---+. 35,012 
POT Bo cc cceccccccces cecescocesececces A 
Improvements ..............seee08 
Public buildings and grounds 

Total ........ errr eer ft 


And this is the sum required for maintenance of an army no- 
minally composed of 50.000 men, but which really does not 
number 40.000 effective soldiers. If the comparison were made 
as strictly as it might be, it would be found that the cost of a 
soldier in the United States is fully double or treble what it is 
in Great Britain. But it is bad enough as we have stated it. 
Nine buodred and fifteen dollars for a soldier in the United 
States, of which the eeldier himself receives $180, and $565 for 
a soldier in Great Britain, of which the soldier himself gets 
$147!” 





Ovituary. 


Marsuat Narvaez, Duke or VALencra.—The Cable in- 
forms us of the death of Narvaez, Duke of Valencia. Don Ra- 
mon Maria Narvaez was born at Loja,in Andalusia, a Pro- 
vince of Spain, on August 4, 1800. He entered the army while 
yet young, first serving as a cadet in the Walloon Guards. He 
greatly distinguished himself in the war betweea Spain and 
France in the early part of the present century, and was promot- 
ed rapidly. Having rendered himself obnoxious to the Govern- 
ment of Ferdinand VII. in 1822, he retired to Loja, and took no 
part in public affairs untilthe death of Ferdinand in 1832. Io 
1884 he rejoined the service as Colonel of the Chasseurs, and in 
the following year repressed the insurrection in the Basque Pro- 
vioces with euch ardour and ability that he was made a brigadier. 
During the Carlist war he made himself famous by the celebrat- 
ed pursuit of Gomez, the Carlist general, whom he fivally defeat- 
ed at Majaceite, in November, 1836. This was the turning point 
in his career, his popularity being such that he became the rival 
of bis former leader, Espartero. At the close of the war in 1840, 
an open rupture having occurred between Espartero and the 
party of the Queen-Mother, Narvaez espoused the cause of the 
latter. Ia 1843 Narvaez, by his efforts, overthrew the dictator 
ship of Espartero, and for his success was rewarded with the 
title Duke of Valencia. He was the Prime Minister of Spain 
until the defeat of bis ministry in 1846. Ino 1847 he became the 
leader of the plots designed against Queen Isabella by the Queen 
Mother. In October of that year he became President of the 
Council, an office which he retained uatil the breaking up of the 
Ministry in 1851. He pled, but subseq ly resigned, a seat 
in the Armero-Mon Cabinet. In 1864 he succeeded the Mar- 
quis de Miraflores as Chief of the Cabinet, and rendered himself 
again by the repression of the insurrectionary movement 
in Bt. in January, 1865. Gen. O'Donnell came into 





time, the Duke of Valencia again taking the reins of government 
in 1866, which be retained until the time of his deatb. 








Atl ington, C dore Caldwell, C.B., A.D.C.—At Senafé, 
Lieut. H. N. Bayly, 45th Regt.—At Fort William Calcutta, R. 
Stotbert, Mejor Bengal Staff Corps —At Bessborough-street, Pim- 
lico, G. Dolmage, Esq., Deputy-Inspector-Genera’ Army Hospitals. 
—At 23, Dorset-square, Regent’e-park, Col. J. Bazalgette.—At 
Cheltenham, Capt. R. Parr, late H.M.’s 54th Regt. 


Arup. 

What the Pall Mall Gazette calls “ a terrible mignndetstand- 
ing” has recently arisen between two of the principal corps in 
the British Army on the important question of preced The 
officers of the Life Guards assert that their regiments, embodied 
at the Restoration, have by antiquity of title alone, to say nothing 
of their special duties, the right of taking rank of all other bran- 
ches of the service ; while the Royal Horse Artillery claim the 
chief place as the mounted representative of the Ordnance Corps, 
Some artillerymen have even gone so far as to throw a doubt 
upon the claim pat forward by the Life Guards. Tle old troops 
of Life Guards, composed of men of rank and position, who per- 
formed the brilliant exploits ueder William ILl., so glowingly 
described by Corporal Trim, were, with the Horse Grenadiers, 
disbanded in 1788, aud the present regiments were then estab- 
lished. The old Life Guardsmen are s:id to have looked down 
upon the new corps, and to have unanimously refused to accept 
service in trem, buat the private troopere were still held to be 
gentlemen, and are up to the present day mustered by the title 
of Mr. We are ioformed that the matter in dispute was finally 
referred to the Commander-in-Chief, who, after a careful consi- 
deration of the arguments urged on both sid+s of the question, 
decided that armed science sbould lead the way. Henceforth, 
therefore, the Royal Horse Artillery will take precedence of 
every other corps in the British Army The Whitworta 9- 
inch gun, so long promised, or at least, demanded in vain, has 
made ils appearance at Woolwich. _It is, of course, beautifully 
finished. ‘There are some evidences in the piece of a departure 
from the Whitworth creed, pure and simple, as it was originally 
promulgated, the actual work of which will be regarded with 
great interest, particularly after the “solemn” performance re- 
corded of the 9.inch Woolwich gun the other day at Shoebury- 
ness, The Whitworth 9 inch will beara charge of 45lbs. of 
powder, and its projectile weighs 300lbs. It ie three tons hea- 
vier than the Wooiwich 9-inch gun, but the projectile of the lat- 
ter is some 50\bs. lighter, though it is propelled by almost equal 
weights of powder, There is only one drawback to the Whit- 
worth, and even if it be the finest gun ever thought of and 
created, it is oue which Solomon .in all bis glory, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with unlimited income-tax levying power, 
could not get over. It costs £3200. Given, theretore, N x 1 
fortresses and 9-inch Whitworth armament, all round, to find the 
amount of the National Debt when all are armed? Perhaps Mr. 
Whitworth may, at last, make his charges milder and his steel 
cheaper.—— ‘The following promotions will be caused by the 
death of Generai Sir George Wetherall, G.C.B. Lieutevant- 
General E. W. Bouverie, colonel of the 15th Hussars, to be gene- 
ral ; Maj.-Gen. A. C. Pole, col. of the 63rd Reg, to be lieut.- 
general ; Colonel A. UC. Errington, on retired full pay, of the 














200 Sist Light Infantry, to be major-general; Majors R. Anderson, 


56th Regiment, H. C. Fiizgerald, late 33ré Regiment, W. P, 
Collingwood, 21st Fusiliers, H. B. Scott, 9th Regiment, A. J. J. 
Macdonald unattached, and H. C. Elphinstone, C.B., V.C., Royal 
Engineers, to be lieutenant colonels; and Captain Lacy, 76th 
Regiment, to be major in the Army. A good story is told of 
an Officer who having managed to remain at the depot of his re- 
giment during the whole of the Crimean war, has lately obtained 
six months’ leave of abseuce to visit the graves of his brother offi- 
cers who died during that struggle. —The Adjutant General 
of the Army, it is said, is a great advocate for the new “ ranning 
drill,” aud its introduction is greatly owing to his approval of jt. 

It is understood that Major-General George W. Key will 
have the cavalry colonelcy, vacant by the death of Lord Cardi- 
gan. iis not improbable that Lord George Paget will be tran:- 
ferred from bis present reg ment, the 7th Dragoon Guards, to 
the 11th Hussars, General Key becoming colonel of the 7th. This 
is @ sufficient contradiction of the painful report which was put 
about within the Jast few days to the effect that Prince Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein, was likely to be Lord Cardigan’s succes. 
sor, a3 colonel of “ Prince Albert’s Own Hussars.” The idea 
wes never entertained for a moment. 











Wak Orrice.—Ensign H R. Kmson to be Lieut. by pur in 16th 
Ft., v. N. H. L. Woods, who ret. Gent. Cadet F.'J. Harden from 
R. M. College, to be Ensign by pur. v. Emson.—Gent. Cadet E. 
P. Townley, trom R M. College, ip 69th Ft. to be Ensign, by pur. 
v. Lynch, transf to 37th Ft. 


; Navy 

A return issued shows that the number of her Majesty’s ships 
and vessels at the different stations over the world on March 31, 
1867, was 276 ; the total complement of men 44 245. By a 
strange coincidence, the death of Rear-Admiral Tbomas Harvey 
will promote his brother, Captain Henry Harvey, to flag rank on 
the Retired List.——On the 7th ult. the inquest was resumed at 
the West London Hospital, Hammersmith, on the body of Liea- 
tenant Augustus Thomas John Bullock, R.N. Deceased was a 
son of Vice-Admiral Frederick Bullock, and went about from 
public-house to pablic house drinking beer and gin, and treating 
whoever would drink with him. In the Bell beershop, Fulhbam- 
fields, deceased got into some quarrel with a man named 
who, it was alleged, struck him and threw bim down, and en- 
deavoured to make tbe wheel of a cart pass over his head. The 
deceased was taken to the hospital, where he died, and Brooks 
was arrested. Several witnesses were examined, and ultimately 
the jury returned a verdict of “ ter” against 
who was committed on the coroner's warrant to take his 
at the Central Criminal Court.——The reduction of the Royal 
Marines is causing universal dissatisfaction, and no sensible rea- 
son can be given tor such a grave step being taken with so use- 
fal, efficient, and loyal a body of men ‘The death of Rear- 
Admiral Thomas Harvey took place on the 8th ult,. in bis fifty- 
eighth year. He was the son of the late Vice-Admiral Thomas 
Harvey, KCB, and entered the Navy in 1822. After studying 
at the Royal Nava! College he joined,as Midshipman, the . 
under Captain the Hon. Robert Rodney. He served under Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Napier during the Russian war, and subse- 
quently served in the ific, where he was Commodore, baving 
been appointed in 1 He was in receipt of a good service 
pension for his services afloat till he obtained his flag rank. He 
obtained his post rank 3ist Jan., 1848. and was made a Rear- 
Admiral ou the active list 2ad Dee,, 1865. 








APProInTmsnTs.—Commanders: J E Bickford, E J Pollard, 8 
P Townsend, R Bradshaw, T E Smith, and H Fairfax, to be Cap- 
tains in her Majesty's Fleet—Lieutenants: J C Patterson, 8 


Tuke, J R D Cooper, H F Cleveland, T K Hudson, R H Napier, 
D’a A Denny, R H Kinaban, KR B H Davis, J MD 
E} A Denar, Kioanan, Kf Micnoietin, Davia ders in 








power shortly after this coup, but remained in office for a short 


her Majesty's Fleet. 
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New Publications. 


Where the private life of a public character ends, and the 
public life begins, it is not always easy to decide, least of all 
in a democratic country like the United States of America. 
One class of minds would leave no privacy sacred from the 
vulgar gaze, another class only auch as would reflect disgrace | 

















































































on their favourites, or add to the honour of those they dislike. | 
A good many books have been written about the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and no fault has been found with their writers, 
no matter how broad the light they let in upon his private 
and domesti¢ affairs: Mr. Carpenter, the artist, of this city, 
went further than any one else in exposing Mr. Lincoln in 
his unguarded moments to the consideration of his country- 
men, friendly and otherwise, and no great harm came of it, 
as far as we have learned. Since that time, however, we 
seem to have changed all this, as the French say, for no sooner 
does Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley, who is described on the title 
page of her Behind the Scenes, lately published by Carleton 
and Co., as “ formerly a Slave, but more recently a modiste 
and friend to Mrs. Abraham Lincoln,” no sooner does 
this American citizeness of African descent, print her 
rather bulky brochure in reference to her mantua- 
making connection with the White House, than a 
how! of execration is raised against her—why, we cannot ex~| €xception, the most effective political satire ever written i 
actly see. If it was the right thing for, Mr. Carpenter to take 
notes of Mr. Lincoln’s conversation and to print them after 
his death, why is it the wrong thing for Mrs. Keckley to re- 
member Mis. Lincoln’s babble, and to print it during her life ? 
Is it because Mr. Lincoln’s conversation was remarkable, and 
Mrs. Lincoln’s was not? or does the fact of the one being 
dead, and the other alive, make all the difference? We are 


duly set forth, together with a report of the banquet at th 


tors. Mr. Childs has done well to make a book on the sub 


in the old, old times. 





The Appletons have added to their portable series « 
“ Globe” editions a reprint of Butler’s Hudibras, from the wel 


hand. 


who maintain its propriety as regards the dead President 
ought to admit its propriety as regards his widow. Mrs. 
Keckley has really very little to say, either of Mr. or Mrs. 
Lincoln, and that little is not newtgus. We knew before 
that Mrs. Lincoln had a mean opinion of some of her hus- 
band’s advisers and friends ; that she considered Mr. Seward 
u@safe, in that he was a disappointed aspirant for the Presi- 
dency ; and Mr. Chase,in that he was a selfishy politician. 
We conjectured, too, that General McClellan was not in her 
good books, tnd are not surprised to learn that she considered 
General Grant a butcher. That the President of the United 
States entertained a different view in some of the cases, there 
needed no Keckley to come from her obscurity to tell us- 
Mrs. Keckley was merely a dress maker of Mrs. Lincoln, 
and that she should have anything worth telling us 
in reference to State matters is absurd. She does not pretend 
to have, neither does the literary lady or gentleman who 
worked over her barren materials into a book. She gives us 
glimpses of Mrs. Lincoln en famille, and with all deference to 
that lady, they are not agreeable ones; for admitting them to 
be faithful in the main, we learu that, Mrs. Lincoln was need- 
lessly jealous of her good man; that she was envious of the 
social talents and graces of other ladies; and that she was 
guilty of systematic duplicity,in concealing her debts, which 


say, to dweli upon Hudibras, (hat we commenced this par 


to add that it contains several well-executed portraits, and 


remember, even imperfectly. Messrs. Appleton and Co. a 


Works, of whick three more volumes have recently appea re 


of the Waverley Novels, Waverley and The Antiquary. 





ages, deceive themselves in regard to their abilities, the m 


as fast as their opportunities will permit. There must be 


amounted, and we suppose still amount, to the large sum of least five thousand poets in England, and about twice thdt 


seventy thousand dollars. It is as the “friend of Mre. Abra- 
ham Lincoln” in the matter of her debts that Mrs. Keckley 
shines, or does not shine, as the reader prefers, and even in 
this doubtful transaction, she has very little that is new to tell 
us. We knew all about Mrs. Clarke and her agents before, ‘ 
and of the unsuccessful attempts made by both to get rid of | @¥arto, containing two bundred and twenty-eight pages 
sundry moire antique dresses, camels-bair shawls, diamond 
rings and pins, etc., etc. We shall never forget the shock of 
disgust with which—we will not say all sensitive, but all 
right-minded persons— witnessed the spe¢tacle of a President's 
widow trying to sell her cast-off wardrobe, to pay debts which 
she ought not to have contracted, and which, according to the 


paying. As no lady like Mrs. Lincoln had ever before been 
mistress of the White House, so no lady who had ever been 
there before had ever been guilty of the like misdemeanour, or 
mistake, to call it by the mildest name. It was a disgrace to 


and they died :” it may be said of this new people, “th 


quotes in his fly leaves what some of his critics have waid 


blame. Mrs. Keckley has not made matters any better by her 
book, but rather worse, if anything, since she ehows from | Dagnall.” That Mr. Dagnall has no sense of humour is e 
ncoln’s notes that there was a dissension in her family, | dent from this extract, which no one but himself can fail 
one at least of her children taking the part of the public against | 8¢¢ Was written in burlesque. Would we think the same 
his mother, and, if we remember rightly, taking his share | 7%¢ Mezican / 
of the property which his father left, and upon which 
his mother’s confiding creditors had certain claims in honour, 
if not in equity. We do not blame Mrs. Keckley for what 
she has done, since she may readily be supposed to be igno- 
rant of the higher social ethics, and since she appears to have 
made sacrifices for Mrs. Lincoln, which she could ill afford. 
She probably thought there was money to be made out of her 
book, as Mr. Carpenter thought there was money to be made 
out of his, and both rightly. If he was wrong, she was 
wrong; if he was right, she was right, and rather more in the 
right than he, since she had already lost considerable money 
by her good nature, while he had already made considerable 
money by his indifferent portraiture. For the public in both 
caser, they lost their money, of course, the books of both 
being worthless. : 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


and his Times. Translated from the German of Max Ring. 
D, Appleton and Co, 





Hine Acts. 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 





paper in the early part of last summer, and the general jollity 
and good feéling which prevailed on that occasion, drawing | walls in the past—solid men, successful men, who have glim- 
together men of note from all parts of the country—these in 
person in the festive halls, and those in letters and notes of| that their portraits will become ancestral by lapse of 
congratulation and encouragement. There are few finer private 
structures than the Ledger Buildings, and none which are more 
| worthy of such a commemoration as the one before us, where 
| all the proceedings connected with the opening in question are 


Continental Hotel, the correspondence which ensued on the 
occasion, from the President of the United States, down to 
diverse ministers of the gospel, and scores of well known edi- 


ject—if only for the sake of the journalists a hundred years 
hence, who gathering, as they perhaps will, at the opening of 
fature Ledger, Herald, Tribune, or World Buildings, will like 
to know how these old fogy ancestors conducted themselves, 


known edition of Dr. Nasb, with editions by a subsequent 
If it were not rather too late in the day, we might say 
something of this incomparable work, as, that is, with one 


English verse; and certainly, the finest comic poem, if there 
be such a thing, in the language. The exception we refer to, 
as the reader has doubiless guessed, is Dryden’s Hind and| brought to this country, is the grand cartoon bearing 

~unther. The metre of Hudibras is the happiest ever invented 
for light satire—much happier than Dryden’s heroics; and 
from no other verse that we are familiar with, outside of 
Shakspeare’s, have so many quotations passed into common 
not claiming that it was right in either case, but surely those | everyday use. It was not to say this, however, nor in any 
way to glorify poor Butler, whose faith and service, as he him- 
self declared, were so ill returned by that most selfish of | and photographer, only. Many of his greatest works are of the 
English kings misnamed the Merry Monarch; it was not, we 


graph, but to announce its reprint in the “ Globe” series, and 


new and complete index, which, we imagine, will ‘assist the | ¥" : , 
reader to the whereabouts of almost any passage that he may | Painted in fresco on a wall of the Museum at Berlin. 


continuing the issue of their Popular Edition of Dickens’s 


viz., Bleak House, Little Dorritt, and Our Mutual Friend. 
They have also published two volumes of their cheap edition 


A great many well-meaning persons, of both sexes, and all alot 


ment they place pens, ink, and paper before themselves. Be- 
cause they can write, they think they can write, which is very 
much like a man’s thinking himself an artist, because he can 
paint, or a sculptor, because he can use a chisel. They write 
dramas, but not so often as they used to; they write novels, 
much oftener, alas than they used lo; and they write poems 


number in the United States. And “the cry is still they | %®t opportunity of seeing and studying it. 
come.” The latest, that we have heard of, is a Mr., or Master, | Dithed with a key and biographical outline, by which the de- 
John M. Dagnall, for whom the American News Company 
have recently published The Mexican, or Love and Land, 
Founded on the Invasion of Mazimilian, a neat-looking little | * weeks. 


very blank verse, and a number of common wood-engravings. 
We have not read The Mexican, any more than we have read 
Mr., or Master, Dagnall’s maiden effort, (perhaps we should 
say, masterly effort,) Daisy Swain, but we have read enough 
of it to wish there were no Mexicans, or, that wish being, per- 
haps, rather inhuman, that they had no poet to celebrate 
@ best information then before the public, she had the means of | ‘het. It was said of a certain old people, “ they had no poet 


have a poet, and yet they will die.” Mr., or Master, Dagnall 


his Daisy Swain. “If any Englishman, should contemptu 
the country, we all felt, and still feel, no matter who was to| OUsly ask now,” said the Boston Transcript, ‘ Who writes an 
American poem?’ we should triumphantly answer, John M. 


The New Eclectic. May.——The Galaxy. May.—Twenty- 
Qed Aarmehtnenerhditan en hememaen man se ie meee of which much useful information may be 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life. A Novel. By the suthor of “St, Olaves.”— Gusned. 
Loomis’s Treatise on Meteorology... Harper and Bros——The Re- 
eources of Missouri. By Sylvester Waterhouse ——John Milton 


wi BY ALFRED TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 


Following quickly upon the closing of the first winter ex- 
hibition of the Academy, comes the forty-third anniversary of 







portraits of the same kind of men so familiar to us upon these 
mering aspirations amid their intervals of accumulation 


time. . We see the simpeting dames 
silk dresses and lace collars, and the sweet maidens 
of blushing sixteen with their blonde tresses all so 
flaxen and natural. The little episodes of domestic life 
e| are here, as usual; nor have Pomona and Bacchus neglected 
to spread their luscious productions for the literal, if not 
strictly creative, pencils, Including drawings, some of which 
display considerable merit, there is in the present exhibition, 
- | perhaps, a greater variety of subject and style than the Aca- 
demy has generally furnished heretofore. So far as progress 
is concerned, we do not observe that it is very conspicuous, 
There are artists represented here who have given us better 
things heretofore, and there are some who have given us 
worse. Promise sppears in contributions from some whose 
names have not bitherto been familiar to us, and it will be 
: fair to sum up our remarks by saying that this exbibition 
may be considered as one of average merit. We will give 
some details of the works exhibited as soon as we shall have 
become familiarized with them by careful observation. 


in their best 








n 
KAULBACH'S “ ERA OF THE REFORMATION, ” 


Perhaps the most important work of art ever 








the above title, now on exhibition in the Somerville Art 
Gallery, 82 Fifth Avenue. For upwards of forty years Kaul- 
bach, a pupil of the great Von Cornelius, who lately passed 
away at a very advanced age, has held the foremost position 
among German paintere. In this country his works have 
hitherto been known through the medium of the engraver 


mural order, fixtures in the noble architectural structures of 
a- | the old-world continent. It is to the taste and liberality of a 
wealthy young American gentleman that we owe the intro- 
a | duction of the work referred to, which is the original desiga, 
wrought out in charcoal, for one of the artist’s finest works, 


re| It would require many days of close study to realize the 
grasp and conception of this wonderful composition. Ina the 
d, | Various groups, the fore-ground figures of which are somewhat 
larger than life size, we have idealizations of the great 
forms that tower in history over the ordinary mortals 
of the centuries. Shakspeare, massive and grand 

flashes bis eyes upon laurel-ctowned Petrarch. Far 
in the perspective Luther stands conspicuous, a 
o-| mighty conception of the mental and physical, with his arms 
stretched aloit. We recognize Queen Elizabeth, of Eagland, 
proud aad scornful, yet not supercilious with the company in 
which ehe finds herself. Columbus looms up heroic, venera- 
ble with his flowing white-beard; and, immediately in the 
foreground, sits old Hans Sachs, the inspired cobbler, absorbed 
and dreamy. To give a frill description of this picture would 
at | require more space than we have at our disposal. No person 
having the least pretension to taste in art should lose the pre- 
Visitors are fur- 


tails of the composition are rendered familiar tothem. The 
picture will remain on exhibition in the gallery for about 





of THE LONDON ART-JOURNAL FOR APRIL, 


In this useful periodical there is always something to be 
found that is interesting to the artist and general reader, alike. 
April brings us a number that is unusually well supplied with 
notes upon subjects connected with art in its various branches, 
although it is less copiously illustrated than previous numbers 
for some time past. Of the engravings on steel the first ‘s by 
F. A. Heath, from a painting by Thomas Faed, R.A. It is en- 
titled “ Going Home,” and represents a scene upon a breezy 
upland, where some labouring men and women are making 
their preparations for leaving off work for the night. A 
painting by Hamon, 1 avy of whose works are to beseen here 
from time to time in the various art galleries, furnishes the 

i subject of the other plate, which is executed by Thevenin, a 
Vl"! French er graver of repute. “The Skein-Winder” is the title 
to . ‘ . 
of of this composition, which comprises two young women of 
the ancient Roman type, engaged in the process indicated by 
the tide. Full articles upon the various picture exhibitions, 
with notes upon mapy interesting art manufactures and in- 
ventions, keep up the special character of the Journal, out of 


ey 


of 


——————_»—_— 


LUCRETIUS. 


LuciLia, wedded to Lucretius, found 

Her master cold; for when the morning flush 

Of passion and the firet embrace had died 
Between them, though he loved her none the less, 
Yet often When the woman heard his foot 

Return from facings in the field, and ran 

To greet him with a kiss, the master took 

Small notice, or austerely, for—his mind 


Mr. George W. Childs, has lately published, in a handsome 
octavo volume, The Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia, with | in the canvasses is one of these, there being but few pictures 
an Account of the Proceedings Connected with its Opening, June | of large size on the walls, with tbe exception of certain full- 


20th, 1867. Few readers of the American journals but must | length, life-sized portraits. We see the familiar American 
remember the éclat which attended the moving of Mr. Childs 


into the noble building which he raised for himself and his | blossoms, the blazing autumnal maples. We see the florid 


the regular summer display of pictorial and plastic art set 
forth by that institution. There are features in which the ex- 
hibition differs from the one of last year. Reduction of size 


landscape in all its phases—the drowsy pines, the fresh apple- 














Half buried in some weightier argument, 

Or fancy-borne —- upon the rise 

And long roll of the Hexameter—he past 

To turn and ponder those three hundred scrolls 

Left by the Teacher whom he held diviae. 

She brcoked it not; but wratbful, petulant, 
Dreaming some rival, sought and found a wit¢h 
Who brewed the philter which had power, they said, 
To lead on errant passion home 

And this, at times, she mingled with his drink, 
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And this destroyed him ; for the wicked broth 
Contused the chemic labour of the blood, 

And tickling the brute within the man’s brain 
Made havoc among those tender cells, and checked 
His power io shape: he loathed himeelf; and once 
Alter a tempest woke upon a morn 

That mocked bim with returning calm and cried,— 


“Storm in the night! for thrice I heard the rain 
Rushing : and once the flash of a thunderbolt— 
Methought I never saw so fierce a fork--- 

Struck out the streaming mountain-side, and showed 
A riotous confluence of watercourses 

Bianching and billowing in a hollow of it, 

Where ali but yester-eve was dusty-dry. 

Sturm and what dreams ye holy gods, what dreams, 
For thrice I wakened after dreams. Perchance 
We do but recollect the dreams that come 
Just ere the waking: terrible! for it seemed 
A void was made in Natnre; all her bonds 
Cracked ; and I saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe 
Running along the illimitable inane, 

Fly on to clash together again, and make 

Another and another frame of things 

Forever; that was mine, my dream, [ knew it— 
Of and belonging to me, as the dog 

With inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 

Ilis function of the woodland: but the next 

I thought thet all the blood by Sylla shed 

Camé driving rain-like down again on earth, 

And where it dashed the reddening meadow,.sprang 
No dragon warriors from Cadmean teeth, 

For theee I thought my dream would show to’me, 
But girls, Hetuirai, curious in their art, 

Hired animalisms, vile as those that made 

The mulberry-laced Dictator’s orgies worse 

Than aught they fable of the quiet Gods. 

And hands they mixt, and yelled and round me drove 
In narrowing circles till 1 yelled again 

Half suffocated, and sprang up and saw— 

Was it the first beam of my latest day ? 

Then, then, from utter gloom stood out the breasts, 
The breasts of Helen, and hoveringly a sword 
Now over and now under, now direct 

Pointed itself to pierce, but sank down shamed 
At all that beauty ; and as I stared, a fire, 

The fire that left a roofless Liion, 

Shot out of them, and scorched me that I woke. 

Is this thy vengeance, holy Venus, thine, 

scause I would not one of thine own doves, 

Not even & rose, were offered !o thee? thine 
Forgetiul how my rich proemion makes 
Thy glory fly along the Ttalian field, 

In lays that will outlast thy Deity ? 


Deity? nay, thy worshippers. My tongue 
Trips, or 1 speak profanely. Which of these 
Angers thee most, or angers thee at ali! 

Notif thou be’st of those who far aloof 

From envy, hate, and pity, and spite and scorn, 
Live the great life which ail our greatest fain 
Would follow, centred in eternal calm. 

Nay, if thou canst, O Goddess, like ourselves 
Touch, and be touched, then would I cry to thee 
To kiss thy Mavors, roil thy tender arms 
Round him, and keep him from the lust of blood 
That makes » steam/ng slavghter-house of Rome. 


Ab, but I meant not thee: I meaut not her, 
Whom al! the pines of Ida sock to sec 
Slide trom that quiet heaven of hera, and tempt 
The Trojan, whils his neat-herds were abroad : 
Nor her tha’ o’er the wound: d hunter wept, 
Her Deity false in human-amorous tears ; 
Nor whom ber beardless apple-arbiter 
Decided fairest, Rather, O ye Gods, 
Po@tlike, as the great Sicillian called 
Calliope to grace his golden verse— 
Ay, and this Kypris also—did I take 
That popular pame of thine to shadow forth 
The all-generating powers and genial heat 
Ot Neture, when she strikes through the thick blood 
Of catule, and light is large and lambs are glad 
Nosing tne motuer’s udder, and the bird 
Makcs bis heart voice amid the bieze of flowers ; 
Which things appear the work of mighty Gods. 


The Gods! and if I go my work is left 
Unfinished—if I go. The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their secret everlasting calm! aud such, 

Not all so fine, nor so divine a calm, 

Not such, nor all walike it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go. The Gods, the Gods! 
If a! be atoms, how then should the Gods 
Being atomic not be diseoluble, 

Net tollow the great law! My matter held 
That Gods there are, for all men so believe. 

] prest my footsteps into bis, and meant 
Surely to lead my Memmius in a train 

O! flowery clauses onward to the proof 

That Gods there are, and deathless. Meant? 
1 bave forgotten what I meant; my mind 
Stumbles, and all my faculties are famed. 


I meant? 


Look where another of our Gods, the Sun, 
Apollo, Delius, or of older use 
All seeing Hyperion—what you will 
Has mounted yonder: since he never sware, 
Except his wrath were wreaked on wretched man, 
That he would only shine emong*the dead 
Hereafter; tales! for never yet on earth 
Could dead flesh creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan round the spit; nor knows he what he sees, 
King of the East although he seem, and girt 
With song and flame and fragrance, slow'y lifts 
His golden feet on those impurpled stairs, 
That climb into the windy winds of heaven: 


Avi! Lere be glances On an eye new-born, 
And geis for greeting but a wail of pain ; 
Av bcre he stays upon a freezing orb 


That jain would gaze upon him to the last: 
And here upon a yellow eyelid failea 
And closed by those who mourn a friend in vain, 








Not thankful that his troubles are no more. 
And me, although his fire is on my face 
Blinding, he sees not, nor at all can tell 
Whether I mean this day to end myself, 
Or lend an ear to Plato where he says, 
That men like soldiers may not quit the post 
Allotted by the Gods; but he that holds 
‘The Gods are carcless, wherefore need he care 
Greatly for them, nor rather plunge at once, 
Being troubled, wholly out of sight, and sink 
Past earthquake—ay, and gout and stone, that break 
Body toward death, snd palsy, death-in-life, 
And wretched age—and worst disease o/ all, 
These prodigies of myriad pakednesses, 
And twisted shapes of lust, unspeakable, 
Abominable, strangers at my hearth 
Not welcome, harpies miring every disb, 
‘The phantom busks of something foully done, 
And fleeting through the boundless universe, 
And blasting the long quiet of my breast 
With animal heat and dire insanity. 

> 


How ehould the mind, except it loved them, clasp 
These idols to herself? or do they fly 
Now thinner, and now thicker, like the flakes 
In a fall of snow, and so press in, perforce 
Of multitude, as crowds that in an hour 
Of civic tumult jam the doors, and bear 
The keepers down, and throng, their rags and they, 
The basest, far jnto that counci!-hall 
Where sit the best and stateliest of the land ? 
Can I not fling this horror off me again, 
Seeing with how great ease Nature can smile, 
Balmier and nobler from her bath of storm, 
At random ravage? and how easily ° 
The mountain there has cast his cloudy slough, 
Now towering o’er him in serenest air, 
A mountain o’er a mountain, ay, and within 
All holiow as the hopes and fears of men. 
But who was he that in the garden spared 
Picus and Faunus, rustic Gods? a tale 
To laugh at—more to Jaugh at in myself— 
For look! what is it? there? yon arbutus 
Totters; a noise'ess riot underneath 
Strikes through the wood, sets all the tops quivering— 
The mountain quickens into Nymph and Faun ; 
And here an Oread (bow the sun delights 
To glance and sbi!t about her slippery sides 
And rosy knees, and supple roundenness, 
And budded bosom-peaks) who this way runs 
Before the rest—A satyr; a satyr; see— 
Follows; but him I proved impossible ; 
Twy-natured is no nature; yet he draws 
Nearer and nearer, and I scan him now 
Beastlier than avy phantom of bis kind 
That ever butted his brother-brute 
For lust or lusty blood or provender : 
I hate, abhor, spit, sicken at him ; and she 
Loathes him as well; such a precipitate heel, 
Fledged as it were with Mercury’s ankle-wing, 
Whirls her to me ; but will she fling herself, 
Sbameless upon me? Catch her goatfoot: nay, 
Hide, hide them, million-myrtled wilderness, 
And cavern-shadowing laurels, hide! do I wish 
What? that the bush were leafless? or to whelm 
All of them in one massacre? O ye Gods, 
1 know you careless, yet careless, to you 
From chilly want and ancient use I call— 
I thought I lived securely as yourselves— 
No lewdness, narrowing envy, monkey-spite, 
No madness of ambition, avarice, none: 
No larger feast than under plane or pine 
With neighbours laid along the grass, t> take 
Only such cups as lett us tryendly-warm, 
Affirming each his own philosophy— 
Nothing to mar the sober majesties 
Of settled, sweet, Epicurean life— 
But now it seems some unseen monster lays 
His vast and filthy hands upon my wil! 
Wrenching it backward into bis: and spoils 
My bliss in being ; snd it was not great; 
For save when shutting reasons up in rythm, 
Or Heliconian honey ia living words, 
To make a truth less harsh, I often grew 
Tired of 80 much within our little life, 
Or of so little in our little life— 
Poor little life that toddles half an hour 
Crowned with a flower or two, and there an end— 
And since the nobler pleasure seems to fade, 
Why should [, beastlike as I find myself, 
Not manlike end myself ?—our privilege— 
What beast has heart to doit? And what man, 
What Roman would be dragged in triumph thus? 
Not I, not he, who bears one name with her, 
Whose death-blow struck the dateless doom of kings, 
When brooking not the Tarquin in her veins, 
She made her blood in sight of Coilatine 
And all his peers, flushing the guiltless air, 
Spout from the maiden fountain in her heart. 
And from it sprang the Commonwealth, which breaks 
As Lam breaking now! 
And therefore now 
Let her, that is the womb and tomb of all, 
Great Nature take, and forcing far apart 
Those blind beginnings that have made me man 
Dash them anew together at her will 
Through all ber cycles—into man once more, 
Or beast, or bird, or fish, or opulent flower— 
But till this cosmic order every where 
Shattered into one earthquake in one day 
Cracks all to piecee—and that hour perhaps 
Is not so far when momentary man 
Shall seem no more & something to himself, 
But he, his hopes and bates, bis homes and fangs, 
And even his bones long-laid within the grave, 
The very sides of the grave itself shall pass, 
Vanishing, atom and void, atom and void, 
Into the unseen forever,—till that hour, 
My golden work in which I told a truth 
That stays the rolling Lxionian wheel, 
And numbs the Fury’s riog)ct-snake, and plucks 
The mortal soul from out immorts! bell, 
Shall stand: ay, surely: then it fails at jast 
And peri as 1 must: for O Thou, 


Passionless bride, divine Tranquillity, 
Yearned afier by the wisest of the wise, 
Who fail to find thee, being as thou art 
Without one pleasure and without one pain, 
Howbeit I know thou surely must be mine 


Or soon or late, yet out of season, thus 

I woo thee roughly, for thou carest not 

How roughly men may woo thee so they win— 
Thus—thus: the soul flies out and dies in the air.” 





With that he drove the knife into his side: 

She heard him raging, heard him fall: ran io, 

Beat breast, tore hair, cried out upon herself 

As having failed in duty to him, shrieked 

That she but meant to win him back, fell on him, 

Clasped, kissed him, wailed: he answered, “Care not 

thou! . 
What matters? All is over: Fare thee well!” 
—— ee 
MORE FEMALE SUFFRAGE NONSENSE. 
On the 20th of May, last year, seventy-three members of the 
House of Commons voted tor Mr. Mill’s proposition to admit 
women to the franchise. In a Reformed House Mr. Fawcett 
hopes for a result ofore favourable to his own opinions, and 
hence his persistent attempts to keep life in the “ agitation” 
are not destitute of a practical aim. He may possibly succeed 
in persuading the working-men whom he gathers round bim 
that the hardehips of their lot will disappear if their wives 
and daughters are numbered as free and independent electors. 
We are inclined to believe, however, that his arguments will 
make Jess impression upon this class than Mr. Mill’s reasons 
produced upon the House of Commons in 1867. Professors 
may talk learnedly about political economy, but the working- 
than is in « position to comprehend at once the disturbance 
of all domestic economy which would be produced by his 
wile taking to the stump, or canvassing for a candidate to 
whom he is opposed, when she ought to be washing his ciild- 
ren or cooking Lis dinner. * * * 
There is no sensible woman who is not aware that to force 
ber into the vortex of political life would be to inflict upon 
her a grave injury. Even in the United States, where the 
limits of the suffrage are not restricted by conventional pre- 
judiees, women instinctively shrink from close contact with 
the fierce passions,of political warfare. In Kansas itself the 
women did not ask to be allowed to vote. Mr. Fawcett, with 
a confidence in the future which is not without a certain 
pleasing charm, does not hesitate to aflirm that the wife will 
always agree with her husband upon a political issue, and 
thus the peace of families will not be disturbed by the inno- 
vation he is anxious we should accept. If he pursued his in- 
quiries a little further among his married acquaintance, he 
would probably find that this confidence is not universad; 
but what we have to consider is the certain truth that the Yo- 
men whose tnfluence in political life would be of the best kind are 
the very women who would studiously refrain from taking part 
in the business of politics, They know—and it is surprising 
that Mr. Fawcett does not know it too—that a woman could 
not touch that pitch without being defiled. They are well aware 
that, if women bave a just and enlightened object to gain, or 
any real grievance to redress, their influence is not powerless, 
even in the present composition of society. They neither de- 
sire a vote, nor would they use it if one were thrust upon 
them. No doubt there are other women, of meddilesome in- 
stincts, with innate espacities for intrigue, delighting in ma- 
reuvre of every kind, and consumed by vanity and the desire 
to render themselves conspicuous above others, who crave to 
make speeches from the hustings, and to lead a triumphant 
body of patriotic and quarrelsome females to the polling- 
booth, But are we to make a change in our Constitution, 
such as even democraticcommunities reject, at the instigation 
of virulent women, reinforced by impassioned doctrinaires? 
Women whose opinions men intuitively respect are accus- 
tomed to treat Mr. Fawcett’s pleas on their behalf with deri- 
sion. They know the secret of their influence, and they 
know how to make that influence felt, far better than he can 
teach them. Let Mr. Fawcett discuss his scheme exclusively 
with women for a few months, and hear what they will say 
to him. He would be less dogmatic afterwards, for he would 
ascertain tbat no true woman would imperil the advantage 
she has now by entering with men upon a contest in which 
defeat would be always imminent, and victory could bring no 
honour. 

But, says Mr. Fawcett, women are suffering under the “ cu- 
mulative injustice” of centuries, and their wrongs can cnly 
be redressed by conferring upon them a share of political 
power. He further contends that, in the present state of af- 
tairs, women’s mindg are “ not attended to.” In order to give 
& woman an interest in public affairs you must allow her to 
vote. We have all heard the same kind of reasoning betore. 
It is, in tact, borrowed from the nursery. The child will not 
take an interest in its lessons unless you promise it a sugar- 
stick. We have not so low an opinion of the female intellect 
as Professor Fawcett appears to entertain, and we shall there- 
fore not answer arguments which are chiefly adapted to infan 
tile capacities. Women have ample opportunity of making 
their wrongs known to mankind without haranguing crowds 
from the bustiags, or moving abstract resolutions aguinst eld- 
erly or ill-lavoured Ministers in the House of Commone. 
Moreover, it woyld be found that some of the most grievous 
wrongs of women are of a nature which legislative injustice 
cannot be suspected of causing. The truth &, that the - 
cal side of this question has never received intelligent - 
eration from its advocates. The suggestions in its fayour are 
nearly all based upon that sentiment of hollow chivalry and 
feeble romaace which is often singularly found to exercise a 
mysterious and potent influence over the imaginations of men 
who live much in the closet. All “ manias” are dangerous to 
them, but manias about women are fatal. The subject is be- 
yond them; and although their treatment of it commonly 
brings out a beautilul simplicity of disposition, it reflects no 
lustre on their wisdom. Oa the whole, we fear that Mr. Faw- 
cett’s sublimated theories are too fine for this hardworkin 
world. Women have now a recognised work 'o do, and 
sensible women know what that work is, and are proud todo 
it.—Sat. Review. 


—————_»—__——__ 

INTERESTING LETTER BY SrR WALTER Scorr.—At the last 
ordinary meeting of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, of London, Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.3., exhibited to the 
members an original letter of the late Sir Walter Scott, wrilten 
many years, ago to a gentleman residing in the North Riding of- 
Yorkshire on the subject of an old ballad entitled “Jock o° 
Milk” :-— 

Sir—* * At length I bave an eres | to acknowledge your 
obliging favour. My incredulity with regard to the ballad you have 
been so good as to send me is not yet entirely obviated. If it is 
not entirely and radically a modern fabrication, the ancient verses 
are what the French call beaucoup brodees. “ Virtue is its own 
reward,” trite as the sentiment is, can hardly be supposed quite 
so old as the reign of David IL. title of duke was first in- 

duced into Scotland in the reign of Robert ILI., and was only 
Conierred upon immediate relations of the royal family till at a 








very late period the Hamilton family got that title. There never 
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was, as far as I carf learn, a peer, whether duke, earl, or baron, 
of the name of Irving, and although there were many landhold- 
ers of the name in the south-west of Scotland, the principal seat 
of their chieftain was Drum, in Aberdeenshire, So far with re- 
gard to historical fact—but a ballad maker is entitled to use 
great latitude in that respect, and accordingly it is not upon the 
anachroniems that | chiefly found my disbelief in the antiquity 
of the poem. It is rather upon the mixture of ancient and 
modern phraseology, and especially upon the different attempts 
at sentiment and pathos, inconsistent with the simplicity of the 
minstrel style, that I ground my opinion, which will always, 
however, be subject to alteration upon reasonable and convinc- 
ing evidence. ‘I'he copy you have been so good as to send me 
is nearly the same with one which I found in Glenriddell’s MS. 
collection of ballads, and With another procured from Mr. David 
Herd, of jhis place. The last copy has this memorandum— 
“ This fragment was taken down from the recitation of some of 
the country people in Annandale, by William Bell, a writer 


there, who communicated it to D. H., but in agvery bad case, |), 


about the year 1766, and he was afterwards informed tbat Dr. 
Clapperton, a surgeon, in Lochmaben, was in possession of a 
complete copy of the ballad, which never cou!d" be got, the Dr. 
intending, as was said, its publication along with several other 
curious ancient songs.’ As this account in 9 great measure tal- 
lies with that which you have favoured me, I hope it may yet be 
possible to recover some account of the original copy of this cu- 
rious ballad, by which means we may perhaps be able to deter- 
mine what parts are modera and what really ancient. I shall 
wait with impatience the reeult of your inquiries at your friend 
Mr. Lidderdale. The battle in question, if such there was, must 
have been fought iu the course of the four years intervening be- 
twixt 1342, the date of David’s return from France, and 1346, 
when the fatal battle of Durham was fought, in which Randolph 
E. of Murray was glain, and the king himself led into captivity. 
—Believe me, sir, with many thanks for your obliging commu- 
nication, your faithful humble servant, 


Edinburgh, June 4, 1802. Watrer Scorr. 





University Boat Races.—The course of aquatic events dur 
ing the last eight years may indeed reduce Cambridge University 
men almost to despair. Lest year was the seventh successive 
defeat which Cambridge bad sustained, but it was a defeat which 
seemed to give promise of future victory. A close struggle was 
maintained throughout the course. Cambridge led, and her 
friends hastily concluded that she had the race in hand, at Ham- 
mersmith. At Chiswick Charch Oxford had gained the lead, and 
she never lost it afterwards, although the Cambridge crew, by a 
succession of brilliant spurts, almost regained the advantage they 
had lost, and were finally defeated by ouly balf a length. We 
will not now repeat the criticism which was evoked last year as 
to the impolicy of putting forth so great an effort in the early 
part of so long a race, nor will we inquire whether a different 
style of rowing might not have produced a more satisfactory re- 
sult with less severe exertion. The issue of the race was almost 
equally honourable to both parties. Cambridge men departed 
in the assurance that the old days of rowing had returned, and 
that in future contests their University would be able to perform 
a part worthy of the intense interest which these races now ex- 
cite, and of the vast assemblage of all classes of the community 
which they bring together. It was reasonably argued the year 
before that Cambridge was advancing through a series of deteats 
to victory. One of the Cambridge crew of 1866 rowed in that 
year for the fourth time. In his first year, which was 1863, it 
might be said, with only slight exaggeration, that the Cambridge 
crew never saw their adversaries at all. Next year, the Cam- 
bridge boat led for about three hundred yards, and was then 
passed and beaten easily. Next year Cambridge kept the lead 
as far as Chiewick Church. In 1866 Cambridge led unt.! near 
Barnes Bridge, and if she had not unfortunately been thrown 
out of her couree by a sailing barge, it is possible that she might 
have kept ahead throughout. However this may be, there was 
undeniable improvement in every race from 1863 to 1866; and 
although the hope of a change of fortune was not realized in 1867, 
yet no Cambridge man co feel disappointed at the part per- 
formed by his University in the memorable contest of that year. 
Whatever might be said about the style of rowing cultivated at 
Cambridge, it was manifest that the raw material of oarsmen— 
strong bodies and willing minds—existed in abundance. It might 
be hoped that the progress of the last few years would continue ; 
and if, with a powerfal crew and pleoty of practice, there could 
be combined a turn of luck, that consummation would at least be 
reached which hag begun to be desired almost as heartily at Ox- 
ford as at Cambridge. But the present season opened gloomily. 
One of the best oarsmen in the University, the Hov. James Gor- 
don, who rowed No. . the boat last year, was accidentally 
killed by a shot from Ms own rifle the very day before he was to 
have taken his place among the training crew. In the first 
strong. emotions caused by this deplorable calamity, it was con- 
templated by Cambridge to withdraw the challenge which had 
been sent to Oxford, but it was afierwards determined to do the 
best that could be done to supply the lamented Mr. Gordon’s 
place. It is a petty and mistaken way of looking at such 
matters to pretend that, it some part of the preliminaries had 
occurred otherwise than it did, the result would have been 
different. «Nevertheless, it is allowable to remark that for- 
tune bas in this instance displayed a peculiar malignity to 
Cambridge. 





Intsh MEMBERS ON THE IRISH QuESTION.—ICt is stated that 
the Irish Tories are much divided on the subject of the Irish 
Chutéb. They dread Mr. Disraeli’s scheme, which would, they 
say, etdow Catholicism with £400,000 a year, aod think Mr. 
Giadstone’s offer to leave them three-fifths the best they are likely 
to get. They will fight of course for all, but without mach heart. 
A majority of Presbytezians are friendly to the Liberal mea- 
sure, an in Hoening Mail, the Orange organ, says Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal cuts off as with the fall of a portcullis the 
entrance of the real pretensions of Rome. She can never hope 
after its acceptance to be an established and ascendant Church 
in Ireland. Tue Dublin Evening Post, the organ of the Catholic 
Liberals, publishes a most eloquent expression of gratitude to 
England, declares that the hour of conciliation is not past, and 
reminds Ireland that for the first time, England, instead of yield- 
ing to a demand, has stepped forward with a free gift. ‘The po- 
pular tone in [reland will immeusely increase the facilities for 
passing the measure, 


FortiryinG AGAINST “THE MARSEILLAISE” IN FRANCE.—On 
the 26th the play of “ Charles VL.” was performed in the theatre 
of Grenoble. When the actors came to ‘the famous strophes 
“ Guerre aux tyraus!” the entire pit joined in with the artists, 
and the passage was repeated. On leaving the theatre the peo- 
ple sang the Marsefllaise through the streets. In Marseilles some 
800 women employed in a cigar manufactory complained that 
the tobacco given them was too dry. The complaints not being 
attended to, they struck work and paraded the city singing the 
Marseillaise. They were soon joined by men who took part in 
the procession. The authorities did not interfere, and the femi- 
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nine émeute passed over without any serious incident. 
Journal de Toulouse eaneill that lately the principal 
the city were occupied by the military up to five o’cloc 
evening. A demonstration was expected, 

being sung in other parts of France also. 


The 
ints of 
in the 
The Marseillaise is 





Tae PoruLaTion oF European Crrres.—In 1866, census 
was taken in Great Britain and France, and the report shows 
the following population of the principal cities :— 

















Pee Se" 8,037,991 | Bordeaux.............. 194,241 
eae 1,825,274 | Edinburg ............. 175,126 
Liverpool............. 454.5 Bristol............-... 163,630 
Glasgow...... 462,265 | Lille....... -. 1A, 
Manchester. 358,855 | Toulouse --. 126,936 
birmingham 335,798 | Newcastie-on-Tyne. 122,277 
Lyons ...... 326,054 | Salford 2, 
Dublin.... 318,437 | Nantes ’ 
Marseilles. 390,131 | Hull... 

eeds..... oe, ME 8 Cesc nceincesttos 
se cncnsmas ves 218,257 





D&CLINE IN THE VALUE OF] SourmERN Lanps.—A late 
report of the Agricultural Departmeat at Washington 
sets forth the following facts, in reference to Southern de. 
pression : 


Returns from Mississippi indicate a large decrease in value of 
farm lands as compared wiih the valuation of 1860. De Soto 
and Tippah, in the extreme Northern part of the State, show a 
decrease of seventy-five and fifty per cent., respectively, attribat- 
ed almost entirely to the unsettled condition of political and 
financial affairs, and the disastrous results of the cotton culture of 
the past. 

The decline in the value of farm lands in Texas since the cen- 
sus of 1860 appears not so great as in most of the Southern 
States, though the sames causes which have been active in de- 
preciating real estate in the latter have been seriously felt in 
many counties of Texas. 

Retarns from Tennessee indicate a general decline of 15 to 20 
per cent. in the value of farm lands, as compared with the census 
estimates of 1860, though several counties report no appreciable 
change, while other report an active advance of from 2 to 15 percent. 
The heaviest decrease is reported from Davidson and Henry Coun- 


decline is attributed to “ the dilapidated condition of houses and 


with high taxes,” &e. 


per cent. in the value of farm lands over the estimates under the 
census of 1860, though the advance is by no means uniform, nor 


Franklin County, close at hand, reports a decline of 25 per cent., 
and Owen and Uidham “ no change.” 


1860 amounting to an average of 32 per cent. Hancock, Tyler, 
Webster, and Wood Counties, are placed at 50 per cent. Nicho- 
las, Grant, Cabell, and Mineral, are the only counties returned at 
rates less than those of 1860. 





Tue Hero or Asyssryta.—Sir Robert Napier who has eo 
successfully closed the Abyssinian war, is no relation of Lord 
Napier, formerly Ambassador at Washington, and now Governor 
of Madras; nor of Sir Charles James Napier, of Indian cele- 
brity ; nor of Sir Wm. Napier, author of the oo “ His- 
tory of the Peninsular War,” nor of Admiral Sir Charles Na- 
pier, who took Acre in 1840, but did not take Cronstadt in 1855; 
nor of Sir George Napier, formerly Governor of Cape Colony ; 
nor yet of Joseph Napier, who was Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
in 1858-9 ; all of whom are kin to the celebrated John Napier, 
Baron of Murchiston, whose invention of logarithms was first 
published in the year 1593, at Edinburgh. Sir Robert Napier, 
now 58 years of age, is a native of Ceylon, entered the Indian 
army at the age of 16, and has participated in most of the mili- 
tary enterprises in India during the last forty years. Without 
family connexion or patronage, he has fought his way upward 
to the foremost rank in he Indian army, isa Knight of the Bath 
and of the Star of India, and will now probably obtain a peerage 
and large pension for life, 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE SALMON FiIsHERrIEs In ENGLAND.— 
We have heard a great deal about the necessity for amended 
legislation in respect to the salmon fishery Jaws, and to some ex- 
tent those who have been engaged in agitating this question 
have been listened to; and it is but fair to say that the little 
really done for them appears to have borne good fruits, For 
never since we can remember has salmon been sc remarkable for 
the general large aize of the fieh, its abuodance and cheapness, as 
it has been, so far, during the present season, Early spring fish 
of between 20lb. and 80lb. weight are not usually very common, 
the size more often being uncer 20ib. than over. This year, 
however, a great many of the fish which have come to market 
have been over 30/b. in weight, while in some instances they 
have been over 40ib. That the supply has been excellent is 
shown by the price—4=., 5s. and even 6». a pound in early spring 
bas not hitherto been at all an uncommon price; this year the 
price has averaged somewhere about one half those sums, That 
the fish is @f large size is unquestionably owing to the protection 
afforded by various Acts of Parliament. Formerly the great 
proportion of spent or spawned fish were killed in a variety of 
ways, and the fish had no chance to reach to very large sizes; 
but the steady enforcement of the law by the board of conserva- 
tors has certainly’ changed all this. That we shall have salmon 
at very low prices, at any rate for some time, is unlikely; for 
when it rules below a certain price in London, it pays better to 
send it on to France, and France can and does take a very large 
supply from us; bat it is comparatively cheap, and there can be 
little doubt that it willso remain, From all quarters we hear 
good accounts of the state of the rivers as regards the stock of 
fish. Salmon appears to be entering the rivers freely, and in 
many of them at an ugusually early time of the year; thus mak- 
ing good the assertion, we believe, of the late Mr. Ffennell, that 
by removing obstructions to the course of the salmon we sbould 
in time make our rivers earlier rivers—that is to say, we should 
induce the salmon to enter them earlier. So for this is satisfac- 
tory, and it certainly gives the salmon fishery reformers a strong 
title to be heard yet further in bebalf of their views; for it 
would seem that there is still a great deal to be done in re- 
moving Obstructions to the free run of the fish, in restricting the 
netting within reasonable boads, and in preventing pollations, — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Omuvovs Fievres.—Figures are said to be ineontestable; 
and, perhaps, that is one of the reasons why prophecy flies so 
much to arithmetic. Some of these calculations are well-known ; 





and here is the latest of the kind. What is wanted is to deter- 





ties, being about 50 per cent., though the former reports few sales 
at reduced rates, unless under compulsion, while in the latter the 


fencing, and the wild growths consequent upon the war, together 
Returos from Kentucky show an average increase of about 10 
is the decline or increase confined to any particular section of 


the State; as, while in Kenton, Pendleton, and Boone, in the 
Northern portion, lands have advanced from 40 to 50 per cent., 


West Virginia shows an increase in the value of lands since 


mine the date when the Imperial rule shall end in France, Let 
us go back, then, to the reign of Louis Philippe for facts which 
may help usin the calculation, Louis Philippe entered the 
throne in 1830. If we take that asa fixed poiat, we shall find 
that by adding to it certain numbers, the result will give the 
year 1848, when the reign of the Orleans family came 
to an end. Thus, Louis Philippe was born in 1778. 
The ciphera of this date added together make 18; and, 
if you add 18 to 1830, it brings us precisely to 1848. 
Again, his queen was born in 1782. ‘Phe ciphers of the 
date added together make 18; and, 18 added to 1830 make 1848, 
Or once again, the king and queen were married in 1809. The 
ciphers of this year also make 18; and, if we treat this amount 
as before, it will yield the same result. Now let us proceed in 
the same fashion to deal with the empire. It was proclaimed in 
1852. The emperor was born in 1808. If we had the ciphers of 
the latter date together, and add the result to the date of 1852, 
we obtain the figures 1869. Again, the empress was born in 
1826. Proceed as before, and the result is 1869. The emperor 
aod empress were matried in 1853. Still repeat the calculation, 
and the result is 1869. Last of all, take the date of the reyola- 
tion—1848. Manipulate its figures in the same fashion as the 
others—the sum total is 21; and this added to 1848 makes 1869. 
Is it not perfectly§clear, therefore, that the empire will come to 
an end in 1869? 








Tue OTHER SIDE OF THE QuESTION.—The Christian Times, 
of London, closes an article on the late debate on the Irish 
Church question, in the following dolefuil strain :—« The 
battles of truth and falsehood have sometimes turned on 
@ single word, or a single letter. The Irish Church, in this 
case, is the symbol of a great principle. It is the symbol of no 
less a principle than that which forms the basis of our empire, 
and the vote of last Saturday morning is the most momentous 
decision which has been adopted by Parliament since the Revo- 
lution. It is so because it reverses the Revolution ; and it is not 
less a reversal of the Revolution that meanwhile it is confined to 
a third part of the empire. In one sense the overthrow of the 
Irish Establishment is a more significant and ominous event 
than would have been the dis-establishment of the Church in 
England. We could have imagined the Church of England dis- 
established as a concession to the rivalry of the Protestant bo- 
dies, in which, although we should have surrendered the princi- 

le of establishments, we should have conserved that of 

rotestantism. Not so in the present cae. The dis-establish- 
ment of the Irish Church is in express compliance with the 
demands of Popery. It is a retreat in the face of the foe, and it 
invites that foe to cross the Channel and carry the war into the 
very heart of the nation. However it may be shrouded or shun- 
ned, the real question at issue is, Whether Protestantism or Po- 
pery is to be the ruling power in the State? The vote of Parlia- 
ment is a decision in favour of the latter; and with Popery 
supreme in Ireland, can we confidently calculate on the con- 
tinued unity of our empire? But we are much too near the 
event truly to guage its proportions, or calmly to reckon up all 
the issues that will flow from it. We feel like men who have 
been unexpectedly brought to the brink of a precipice, or to 
whom the curtain has suddenly béen lifted up, and a future dis- 
played, new, strange, and startling: we can only gaze in mute 
astonishmen?”’ 


A’ PERSISTENT “ YANKEE.”—We recently noted the fact that 
the Lendon Spectator bad not only alluded to its New York cor- 
respondent's letters as “extraordinary” productions, but had 
furthermore taid that “ nearly all sound political principles seem 
outraged by his opivionr.” Nothing daunted, this tall “ Yan- 
kee” addresses still another letter to that journal, which opens 
thas : 


“T rise to a privileged question—to one at least which is so re- 
garded here—the correction of a personal misrepresentation for 
which I am in no way responsible. The Spectator of March 12 
says that I ‘ pledged my prophetic insight that Mr. Jobnson would 
never be impeached.’ Under favour I must be allowed to say 
that J did noguch thing. And I hope that no other reader of 
the Spectator misunderstood me as its editors have done. I may 
not be quite ‘sane’ on the subject of politics, but I am not stark 
mad, as I must have been to predict that Mr. Johnson would 
‘never’ be impeached. I did predict twice,in the verppeight 
of the two impeachment fevers, that ‘ President Jobnson would 
not be impeached,’ each time in these words, aod my readers 
know the event in both of those cases, But is it necessary for 
me to say that I predicted that he would not be impeached for 
anything that he had done, not that he would not be impeached 
for anything that he might do? I did not mean to say that if he 
were detected in attempting to\bribe the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, or in conspiring against the liberties of the nation, he 
would not be impeached, or that impeachment would not be the 
consequence of his open disregard of the will of Congress put in 
the shape of a law, and consequently I did not say that he ‘never 
would be impeached,’ He did so disregard the will of Congress, 
and Congress, jamping at the chance he had not before given it, 
impeached him withia the week ‘in hot haste, before I could ex. 
press an opinion to the Spectator about this question. It would 
— that this explanation should not be necessary; and yet 
t is,” 


Had not Mr. Richard Grant White better keep quiet?—Hd. Alb. 








THE PREMER’s SECOND BLUNDER.—The London Spectator 
op: “Mr. Disraeli has writen another extraordinary letter, 
this time to a constituent. The Rev. Arthur Baker, Rector of 
Addjpgton, Bucks, wrote, it appears, to bis Member to hat 
he meant by his assertion that the High-Church Ritualists were 
in secret combination with Irish Romanists for the destruction of 
the union between Church and State. Mr. Disracli explains that 
he ‘has the bighest respect for the High-Church party,’ to which 
we are much indebted for the ‘maintenance of the Orthodox 
faith, the rights of the Crown, and the liberties of the people.’ 
When he had finished that sentence, the Premier remembered 
that the Evangelicals were p ful, and added be had no wish 
‘to intimate that the obligations of the country to the other 
great party in the Church were not equally significant’ Indeed, 
ail parties in the Church are good, or, as Mr. Disraeli puts it, 
party is a ‘ beneficent necessity.’ He referred cnly to an ‘ex. 
treme faction’ now in open confederacy with Romanists, and us- 
ing the Liberation Society, with ‘its shallow and shortsighied 
fanaticism,’ as an ‘instrument.’ That society will probably ‘be 
the first victim of the spiritual despotiem it is now blindly work- 
ing to establish.’ With a profound sense of the fitness of things, 
Mr. Disraeli, having first doabiless consulted an almanac, dates | is 
letter ‘Maundy Thursday.’ Was ever such a comedy enacted before 
heaven? ecan of course have no objection, as Libcrals, to 
eee Mr. Dieraeli thas break his own party into fragments ; but as 
Englishmen we protest the Firet Minister of the Cron 
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A New Impiement oF War.—A Rouen journal thus de" 
scribes the Mitrailleuse, a new instrument of war, partly in- 
vented by the Emperor Napoleon. “Imagine a coffee mil! 
half a yard in height, with an opening at the top half a yard 
in diameter. Into this the cartouches are shovelled, and by 
means of a wheel turned by a handle, the soldier who works 
the izstrument lets a single cartouche fall into each of the 
eight barrels of the ‘ mitrailleuse.’ These barrels are about a 
yard in length. As the trigger falls on the cap it closes the 
barrels, the shots are fired, and the wheel in turning reopens 
the barrels, recocks the trigger, and lets other cartouches as- 
sume the places of those discharged. This instrument, 
worked by a single soldier, discharges from 50 to 55 shots a 
minute, and is effective at 1700 yards.” 





ConpvuoctTsep BY Captain G. H, MACKENZIB. 


PROBLEM, No, 1,007,—By Mr. F. Healy. 


BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION 70 PRoBLEM No. 1,006 





White. Black. 
a meas 1K to Q8[Aj 
2 Q tks 2 B moves 
3 Kt mates e 
fa] 
1 K to Q5 (a) 
2 Ktto Bach | 2 K tks Kt 
3 Q mates 
(a) If Black play 1 PtoQ3, White’s moves are 2 Qto Kt4 
and 3 Kt or Q mates; and if Black instead move 1 P to B 4, 


White plays Q to Kt 7 ch, and then Kt mates. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


A pretty little game played a few days ago between Mr. Field 
and Mr, A., of Brooklyn. 





Cantar GAMBIT. 
White Black. White. Black. 

Mr. F. Mr. A. Mr. F. @ Mr. A. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 ll BtoQKtS K Kttks KP 
2PtoQé P tks P 12 Kt tke Kt Kt tks Kt 
8S KttoK B38 KttoQB3s 13 Rto K to Q3 
He tke P l4 KtoR(c) Btks K 
59 tkeP BtoQB4 15 KttoK 7h KtoR 
6BtoQB4 KttoK BS 16 Ktks Kt(d) Ptks R 
7 Castles Casties (a) 17 QwK BS BtoQ Kt8(e) 
8 PtoK5 Kt to K Kt5 lis BtoK BS BtoQ B4 
9 BtoK Kt5 Qto K (6) WBtoQB2 Btks Kt 

10 KttoQ5 B to Q Kt3 20 Q to K R5and wins(/) 
(a) P to Q 3 is decidedly preferable. 

BR to Kk 2 would have relieved Black somewhat from the 

a 


tack. 
(ce) Kt tks B, followed by P to K B 4, would have won a piece 
or given White a very powerful attack. 

(d) This sacrifice, although resulting successfully is not 
sound. 

(e) Bto Q B 4, or Pto K B 3, appear to give Black a won 


game. 
(/) The finish is very neat. 





CHESS IN PARIS. 
The two games that follow were played between Mesars. Wina- 


were and Kolisch, in the Grand Tournay for the Emperor's 





prize Leicester Your Offer Under-Buys, 
P Game I. Each Maideg Is Not Esther. 
SICILIAN OPENING In the course of a few days he reccived this answer :— 
White Black. White Black. ® Declare, Edwin! Can Love Impart 
~ . . Never Entrancement Dearer, 
Mr. W. Mr. K. Mr. W. Mr. K. Will Interest Thy Hand—Thy Heart— 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 |1TKttoK2 KKttoQ4 And Never Kise Bincerer ? 
H uae, 4 > oa | = = wee hg Pa It will be seen, on examination, that Se initial — Eo first 
4 7 on Rta & Ee ~ of these rather complicated verses form the words, “ Dearest, 

4 + ty — tA = he dF ys . 6 will you be mine?” and those of the second, “ Declined with 
6 PtksP P tke P 23 Qto K Kt4-P to K BS thanks.” This is the most elaborate and the most veiled way of 
7 Castles BwQ3s 23 QtoK2 RtoK5 proposing and refusing 1 have ever met witb. 

3 Pamhas eee. [zt Riok Bs Re QBS 

to a tt to 23 Rt B toQR4 . . : 

10 K ok “ PtoQR3 26K oc q tke Q Re American Commence —The following synopsis of American 
IL PtoQ4 QtoQ B2 27 KttoQKt4(d) RK tks k ch commerce for last year is interesting. The total value of the im- 
12 P tks P Btks QBP 28 Q tks RK RtoQ5 ports into the United States last year was $378,629,945, while 
18 KttoK5 Castles KR 29 QtoK R tks Kt the total value of the exports from the United States in 1867 was 
¥ Bie ¥ QRto a | 30 PtoK KtS QtoQ4 set down at $463,898,863. The value of the cotton manoufac- 
16 Pie's 5 . = Q5 SL Kwkts Qto pad ae tures imported last year was $23 180,523 ; of iron and steel and 


(a) P to Q 4 appears to us a stronger move. 


(6) Mr. Winawére commences the attack too precipitately; he 


should first have brougbt the Queen's pieces into play. 
(9 Mr. Kolisch's forces are b 
ed Pawn is easy to defend. 


calculated his 
of Rooks, 


y. 
etter developed, while his isolat- 


(4) An error; Black thought to draw the game, but he had not 
adversary’s response of K to Q 5 after the exchange 





(a) White’s position is now slightly superior to that of his op- 

ponent. 

(6) P to K B 4, according to Messrs. de Riviére and Neumann, 

is better. 

(c) K to B 2 appears a more natural move. 

P ‘o Ap seenly a good move, although condemned by Messrs. 
eh. an . 

(e) White should have drawn the game by going back to Q B4 

with the King. 








Gaue“lL was $182,327,816 ; in the second third, $137,115,786; aod in 
Purrorr’s DEFENcs. a — bred me agape — == the ae 
rom the te tes in the first th last year was §183,- 
White. Black. White, Black. a by: ; - ibe ,seovnd third, $145,728,894; and in the third 
Mr. K. Mr. W. Mr. K. Mr. W. third, 090. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 33 BtoKB4 PtoQ Kt4 
2KttoKB3 KttoKB3 |34 BtksB P tks QB FemaLe Emigration To Canapa.—The London 
3 KttksKP PtoQ3s 35 P tke P P tks P says: “ Miss Maria 8. Rye, whose labours in connection wita fe- 
4KttoKB3 Kttks KP 36 RtoQ Kt2 PtoQ Kt5 male emigration to our colonies are so well known, has been in 
5 PtoQ4 PtoQ4 87 BtoQBG PtoQ BS communication with the government of Canada, and has been 
: . 2S 3 8 4 Qs = 3 to a . to ao informed that many respectable young women can be placed 
3 Gest >. ‘ Cost -. 4 rer Ka) Krak n$ syne bees i rk weyers going out to Croada 
9 P tke P t 41 Kt 3 in May, and tal one hundred women with her, They will go 
10 Kt ro QB3 4 py td 4a : dy = py . by steamer, and start from Liverpool on the 28th of May. There 
ll P tks Ke (a) P to KR 8 43 B to 9 R4 Ktto Qs ch | sre good en ¢ at ae SS — servants, ——— 
12 Pto 4 Btks Kt 4 KtoB3 Kt to K 5ch ousemai washerwomen, dress-makers, and needlewomen. 
18 Q kes KttoQB3 45 KtoQ3(e) RtoQ Kt5 Wages are "not excessively high (they vary from £10 to £20 
14 BtoQ Kt2 QtoK RS 46PtoQRS RtoQ5ch | year), but young women are sure of being kindly treated in a 
16 tke a ‘ Pix _ rH Pte Q & 6 kt tt Wy new country like Canada, and certain of getting employment at 
7QRtoK KRtoK i9RtksP Kite Krs |! times. ‘The cost will be £6, which will include bedding and 
1s RtoK3(b) RtksR 50 RtoQ Kt Kttks Q Pch | ll the messing utensils wanted for the voyage. Emigrants will 
19 P tks K K to Kt 51 BtksKt KtksB land at eg ue age at wd — fu the 
2KRtoK BS RtoK 52 RtoQ Kt? RtoQR4 government, an iss Rye will not leave them until they are 
4 at Soe) A yy 3 = : ho Q . J Bt g K3 respectably placed.” 
py to B? tto K : o t wks 
23 PtoK 4 Kt to K Kt3 3 Pto R kta RtoQ R6ch Tue Late Mr. Cuartes Kean’s Witu.—The will of Mr. 
“’PtoKR4 PtoQB4 5% KtoK4 RtoQR5ch | Charles Jobn Kean, the tragedian, who died at his residence 
= 4 K te Ae = : Hy 4 7 +  +~ gk 3 in Bayswater, on the 22d of January last, at the age of 57, 
97 P as Kt ho KKt4 |50RtoQkts R 0Q R5ch | ¥88 Proved in the London Court,on the 25th ult. by Mr. 
85 Rto Kk 3 Bto K4 60 K to B3 K to Kt 4 James R. Fergusson, of beers * ge Portman-equare, 
29 Rto K2 Kt to R2 61 RtoKKt8ch KtoR5 barrister-at-law, and Mr. Charles W. Young, Essex-street, 
30 Bto QB KttoK B 62RtoKK8 KtoK B5ch | Strand. The personalty was sworn under £35,000. Tae will 
31 BtoQB2 PtoQR3 63 K to K3 R tks Kt P is dated June 30, 1866. He bequeaths to his wife (formerly 
82 BtoQR4 RtoQ Kt 64 RtksRP KtoKt4 Miss Ellen Tree) a life interest in the sum of £25,000, aud af- 
And White resigns. ter her decease he leaves the principal to his daughter, Mary 


Maria Kean ; he also leaves to his wife all the presentation 
plate, jewelry, and specific articles given to him, whether by 
private individuals or as public testimonials, which after her 
decease is to pass to his daughter; he further leaves to his 
wife the residue of his property. To his daughter he leaves 
£100 a year during the life of her mother. The testator has 
lett to Elizabeth Chapman, daughter of John Kemble 
Chapman, brother-in-law of his wife, a legacy of £1000, and 


an annuity of £150 tree of duty.— London paper. 











Tax Mont Cents Tonnex.—This remarkable work makes 
steady progress. Of the total length, 12,220 metres 8,049 metres 
are completed. The following is the advancement and expendi- 
ture for each year since the commencement of this undertaking 
to the end of 1867. The expenditure for 1867 has not yet been 














published : 
Progress of the work 
| 
Date. | Total during | Total length. Amount. 
Year. | 
: | METRES. | METRES. | FRANCS. 
| — t 497 60 | 49760 86 || «8,369,246 
} 1859 869°10 866°70 1,630,753 
1860 343°30 1,210°00 2,500,000 
1861 363°00 | 1,573°00 3,000,000 
| 1862 623-00 =| 2.19600 2,000,000 
1863 802-00 | 2,998-00 8,500,000 
1864 1,088 00 4,086°00 6,552,254 
1865 1,223°70 5,309°70 5,502,738 
1866 1,024°99 | 6.33469 5,644,982 
1867 B,511-96 7,846°65 
\ 











The probable cost of the work was estimated at 70,000,000 
francs (£2,800,900); of this amount 33,699,973 francs were ex- 
pended up to the end of 1866, justifying the estimate very re- 
markably- 





Tae EXPLORATIONS AT JERUSALEM STOPPED.—The Athe- 
neum says:—“ We are sorry to hear from Jerusalem that the 
new Pasha has interfered with the important work of excavation 
conducted by the Exploration Committee. We cannot pretend 
to be surprised at this interruption, though we sine»rely trust it 
will be only for a brief space, Ifa party of Turkish engineers 
were to commence digging about the foundations of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, we fancy they would lay themselves open to many 
objections. The Haram around which we are digging and search- 
iog, is a Mohammedan Holy Place—second only to the enclo- 
sure of Mecca in sanctity. It is also a fortress; and military 
men are proverbially jealous about foreign encroachments on 
their works of defence. It may be very difficult to persuade the 
Pasha, and the Pasha’s masters, that our object in Jerusalem is 
scientific and biblical, not military and political; but we hope 
that means will be found by the Committee, and that the very 
interesting work of exploration may be shortly resumed.” 


An Apt Parr.—On the 14th of last February, a young gen- 


tleman residing in Leicester, sent the following ,Valentine to a 
young lady in London :— 


Delicate Ears And Radiant Eyes 
Scatter Their Wiles In Leicester— 








kindred manufactures, $26,465,763 ; of sugar and molasses, $46,- 
277,170 ; of wool and kindred manufactures, $42 736 599 ; and of 
gold and silver, $10,716,501. The value of the principal articles 
of export was—breadstafis, $55,837,056 ; raw cotton, $194 960,- 
898; oils and petroleum, $19,210,242; tobacco and kindred 
manufactures, $28,118,460; and gold and silver, $665,994,978. 





—“ Chess World” for April. 


Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


The only Gold Medal for the manufacture and perfection of 
Sewing Machines and Button-hole Mach ded to 
Messrs. WHEELER aND WILson, of New York. 


HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 


Member of the International Jury and 
Reporter of the same. 


Messrs. WHEELER AND WIL80N, 625 Broadway, N. Y., received 
the GOLD MEDAL, aud THE ONLY ONE awarded for the most 
perfect Sewing Machine and Button-hole Machine exhibited at 
the Paris Universal Exposition 

J.C. DERBY, 


U. 8. General Agent for the Exposition. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to AMERICAN SEWING Macutnes at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tus Hows Macurns Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jnx., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
699 BROADWAY. New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 
A= TO THE NERVOMJS AND DEBILITATED 
whose sufferings have protractéd from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If you are suffering or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does it produce upon your ge- 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired? Does 
a little extra —— produce ——— of pn. — ? & 9 
our liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently ou 
of order Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or 
it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise tothe top? Or 
isasediment at the bottom after it has s' awhile? Doyou 
have spells of short breathing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels 
constipated? Do you have spells of fainting or rushes of blood 
to the head? Is your memory im ? Is your mind con- 
stantly dwelling upon this suoject you feel dull, listless. 
ping, tired of pany, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 
start or jamp? Is your sleep broken or restless? is the] 
of your eye as bi t? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do you enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
business with the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dyspepsia. 
Have you restless ts? Your back weak, your knees w 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint? 

Now, reader,self-abuse, venereal diseases badly eured, and sexual 
excesses, are all capable of producing a weakness of the generative 
organs. The organs of generation, when in ly - health, make 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic‘ 
persevering, 6 al business-men are always those whose 


generative organs are in health? You never such 
men complain of being m ant nervousness, of ion 
of the heart. They are never d they cannot succeed in busi- 
ness; they don’t become sad and discouraged ; they are always 
polite and pleasant in the company of ladies, and look you and 
them right in the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
ganus inflamed by runuing to excess. These will not only ruin 
their constitution, but those they do business with or for. 
How many men from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
self-abuse and , have brought about that state of weak- 
ness in those 0 that has reduced the general system so much 
as to induce almost every other ee paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost —_- o form of disease 
which humanity is heir to, and the cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for ali but the righ 
D 


e. ° 

Diseases of these 0 is require the use of diuretic. HELM- 
BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great Diuretic, and 
is a certainScure for diseases of the , Kidneys, Gravel, 

















Dro Organic Weakness, Female Complaints, General Debility, 
an a ‘diseases of the Urinary whether in le 
or Female, from whatever cause o: and no matter of how 


ous tanding 

bes treatment is submitted to, Consumption orinsanity may 

ensue. Our flesh and are supported from these sources, 

and the ae and happiness, and that of posterity, depends upon 
mpt use of a 


pro’ reliable y. 
Helmbold’s Extract Bachu, established upward ofj 18 years 
prepared by H. 





Divi last year into ee Pony = it ap that in the first 
third of the year the value of the imports into the United States 


- Wil Broudway, New York, aud 
masce_#325 pr neat Stent nda 
address, Sold by all Druggists everywhere, J 








THE A'LBION. 














R. HOE 


PRINTERS’ 
29 AND 3! COLD ST 
MANUFACTU 

TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE 


PRINTING 


ADAMS’ PRESSES, 


BED AND PLATEN JOS8 
Hand Presses and Inking Machines; 
and Binders; Stereotype 


AND BINDERS’ 


& CO. 
WAREHOUSE, 
REET, NEW YORK, 


RERS O 
AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


MACHINES 


AND CARD PRESSES, 
Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 
Blocks, Reller Moulds. 





COMPLETE 


Foruished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 


Electrotype 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 


OUTFITS 
Offices. 





INSURANCE. 


STATEMEST OB THE 
CREAT WESTERN 
(MARINE) 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


For the Fiscal Year Ending 3ist December, 
1867, as required by Charter. 


Premiums on outstanding Risks, December 31st 
$332,226 97 








Premiums marked off during the a, 





less Kevurn premiums, .. 1,943,800 32 

Interest received......... 44,452 88 
— $1,98 908,35 353 2 2 

Loss and Re-Insurance paid, less sal 

WHEE. cb dnone secs conde ccdeccoscoese 800,958 14 
Expenses, Taxes, Commission and In- 

terest on Stock......  -....0.0+ se - 224,028 51 
Cash Discounts to Policy-holders in 

lieu of Scrip Dividends........... - 257,461 68 


The Company has the following Assets: 


Cash in Bank. and with English Bankers... $340, 406 31 
Loans secured by Stock and Bond and Morigage.. 237,732 58 
Real Estate, Bank and otner Stocks.............. 389,706 03 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, 
and other Claims due Com van Te ga 939,052 25 
Less allowance for Bad and 
Ea ln a 200,000 00 1,739,053 25 


Total amount of Assets............... oeeeee +++ 82 706,897 17 
" SIX PER CENT, interest on the Outstanding C-rtificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after ee, the fourth of February next. 
By order y the Boar 
WILLIA™ “. om WOOD, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 


heirs 
OFFICE OF THE 


ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
New York, 29TH January, 1868. 

The following STATEMENT of the Affairs of this Company 

on the 8ist day of December, 1867, is published in conformity with 

the provisions of its Charter :— 

Premiums unearned 3ist December, 1566........ 

Prems. received during the year ending Dec. 31, 1867. 





- $187,765 43 
1, 105,845 183 
Total Premiums....... $1,298,611 56 56 





Earned Premiums of the year 
Losses and Expenses.......... 


Re-I[nsurance and Re- 
turn Premiums. ..$240,069 78 


ASSETS, 
3ist Decumper, 1867. 


Cashin Banks $147,679 56 
United States Stock..............+.-+++ 314,400 00 
Stocks of States, and Corporations, and 

Loans on demand 194,444 13 
Subscription Notes (of which $169,327 19 ———_—— 

are not yet used $418,782 58 
Bills Receivable, ng Premiums 

and Accrued interes - 
Salvages and U ascttio€ Accounts... $806,247 27 


Total amount of Assets $1,462,770 96 

The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay Six per cent. In- 
terest on the outstanding Scrip Certificates, to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on or @fter the lst o! 
March next. 
After allowing for probable losses in the case of vessels out of 
time, and unsettled claims, they nave also declared a Dividend, 
free from Goverfiment Tax, of Fifteen per cent. on the net 
amount of Earned ¢remiums of the year, ending 3lst December 
1867, for which Certificates will be issued on or after the 1st 
March next to Dealers entitled to the same. 
By order of the Board, 


$656,528 69 


‘ 55 
21,698 14 








New York, January 23rd, 
DIRECTORS: 


CHARLES IRVING, 
} TRUSTEES, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jz. FRANCIS COTTENET, 


GEORGE MOSBLE, 
EDWARD F. —- 


Secretary. 


W. C. PICKER*GILL, WM. M, EVAPT 
WILLIAM H GUION, a ae 2 BPEL DING, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOUK, J. B, JOHNSTUN, 
JAMES M. BROWN, SAMUEL B. CaLOWELL, 
N. CHANDLER, WILSON G. UNE, 
GEORGE W. HENNINGS. JOHN J. CRANE 

DaViv P. + LA J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 


THOMAS SLOCOM B, 


GEORGE A. PHELPS, Jn, 


M. A. SORCHAN, 
JaCOB DE rgd PVILLE, 
HENRY M TABER, 
JUHN F. SCHEPECER, 
NATHANIEL B. WEED, 


A. Le MOY NE, a 
E. H.R LYM 

HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
JOAN AUCHINCLUOSS, 
LAWRENCE WELLS, 
LEOPOLD BIERWIRKTH, 
SIMON ps VISSER 
JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
FRED'K G. FOSTER, 
GEORGE CHRIST 
RICHARD, P. RUNDLE, 
JUHN A. RALLI, 


W. F. CA &. 
CORNELIUS K. SUTTON, 


EDWARD HAIGHT, 
JAMES BROWN, 

N. D. CARLISLE, 
WILLIAM SCHALL, 
LEOPOLD HUFFEK, 
WM 8. WILSON, 

F. COUSINERY 
GUSTAV SCHWAB, 
JOHN F. SCHEPELER, 


JOHN R. GARDNER, Cc. C. BALDWIN, } 


RICHARD LATHERS, President, 
JORN A. PAREGR, Vice-President, 
ALBXAND&R MAOKAY, 2nd Vice-President 
WILLIAM T. LOOKWOOD, Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NOBTH AMERICAN 
FERE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Breadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 2d Avenue, 





(DNCORPORATED 1823] 


Oesh Capital, - - ------~-- = - $500,000 00. 
Surplus, --------=-+-+-+- +--+ $256,057 77° 
aed 1867,. pemereeeoee 71 


sia att [the vot the Compony 
@ principal cities in the Uxi 


JAMES W. OTIS, President 


Policies Issued ana yey 
at ite various Agencies in 
States. 


RW. BLEECKER, 
J. GRISWOLD. General Agent. 


7OSEPH GILLOTT’S STBEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
JO8EPH Or Descriptive 
GILLOTT maporas Daly. 
WARRANTED, nating Namoc, 
Te Oe inom oe AL and POPULAR Numbers, , 
se ~4e4— 17o— ay At 
Having been stsumed b pon pees, 
public in respect to 


CAUTION !—A® injunction 





TRADE MARK?! | 


ons. ASK TOR GILLOTT”’ 


esire to caution _ 


a sean by the pipemme Court 
Term, January, 1867 


EUGENE DUTILG, President. 
ALFRED OGDEN, Vice-President. 


CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
NOTICE. 
This Company have made arrangements to issue, when desir- 


ed, Policies and Certificates payabie in Lonpon and LiveRPooL, 
at the Counting Rooms of Messrs. Drake, KLEINWORT & ConEN 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFB INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. Y. 
I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus tus Brooke, one of its stockholders 
and Disestess, writes in the Express; of which he is one of the 
editors 

« The “American Popular Life Insurance Company held its firet 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 

organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND OR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 





Insurance in a manuer easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especiall 


. IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 





against the use by others & the NUMBER 808. ‘ ““Taaurance can be effected by letter "fal directions given ‘upon 
Hamay Owss,. sOSRED Odes application. 
Bole Agent, te NX, | Agents wanted injcity and Country, 
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THE ALBION. 


Established in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 


City of New York, ana devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 


the public at the rate of 


Six Dollars per annum, or 123 Cents. per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year’s Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTO 

Lvcas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 

’s SIR W. a SCOTT, 

8ruart’s WAS TON, 

MarrTeEson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON. 

BucKiEr’s 8ST PAUL'S, LONDON, 

Portrait of GENL. HAVELOCK: 

THI CASTLE ¢ wy MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 800’Y 


Be rom Stanfield’s Picture, 
Ww QUEEN OF SCOTS, . 


Laxpennn’s aca i eM MPUDENGE, 


AaDesvORDE’ 3s FLORENCR SST NGALE, 
Witarns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 
Veaeeee DR. KANE. 

Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 
Any of the above can be ee by Mall or Express, 
on a paste beard roller. Price $2 each, 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 over one and under three months, 
pt for one year, standing unch: 
to” Tas Atzron is served by carriers at the residence of subscri 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


“ « 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORES COMPLETE. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 

_| Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 
Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the Atsion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 
UBS OF THREE—The Anion One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parte, tor 618, 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 
We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition, 
{now in course of Publication) in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 82 
Plates, as follows :— 
Vol. 1| Pickwick Papers, peaste Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
tures from Italy, American Not 
Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Lutte Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 
Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
mn easy Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
en 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Xombey 
& 8on, David Copperfield. 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Anion One Year and any 
Bingle Volume of the Library Edition, for 
TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Aupron One Yearjto each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $15. 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library — [5 Vols.] and also a Complete Set 
of the Popular Edition, for $30, 
TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Anion One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of the 
Popular Edition, for $60. 





The above books will all be forwarded, posTaGz PAID, THROUGH- 
ouT THE Unitgep States. Any present subscriber forwarding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the J ong Edition, there are now six nnmbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 
The first Volume of the New Illustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes fullowing not 
ly than one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be ¥¥ as rapidly as published. 

To subscribers m the Brit A. Provinces, West Indies, 
South America, Mexico and Eur wing to the want of an 
International Copyright law—the a specified Premiums 4 
Geliverable at the Albion office, in New York; with U. 8. pos 
added in money, or paid to Express Companivs, or other 4 

, in with the correspondent’s special instruv- 





explaining the features of the Company, and the principles o1 Life | tions. 


All the above rates, both for single eubecription and for elubs, 
= STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 

t the risk of the subecribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 
Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate’ of deposit, or Check drawn to 
the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 


All Ao ge ge: and remittances must be addressed, post- 
WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 


80 Park Row, N. ¥. — 











ore 





c------ — 


THE ALBION. 





INSURANCE. 
WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 98 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
CYRUS CURTISS, President 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President, 
W A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
Dr. B. W. M’CREADY, Medical Examiner. 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
ON THE 


CONTRIBUTION PLAN+ 





DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE IN *CASH 
At the end of 


THE FIRST YEAR. 
Assets over ............. $1,000,000 


THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH APPLIES ITS DIVIDENDS 
TO HOLD GOOD A POLICY WHICH OTHERWISE LAPSES 
FROM NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. 


HE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.—NOW ON FREE 

exhibition in the parlors of the FIFTH-AVENUE ART GAL- 
LERY, corner of 14th st. Jerome Thompson’s charming picture 
of THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET, representing the early home of 
Samuel Woodworth, Hours of exhibition from 9 A. M.to7 P. M., 
and on Monday evenings from 8 to 10. 











STIMPSON’S SCIENTIFIC GOLD PENS. 
= 2 : TP aheeeetieaaadee ae 
No. 22, FINE. No. 44, MEDIUM. No. 66, COARSE. Sent by 


mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3.00. With Ink-Retaining Pen- 
holder, $4 50.7 A. 8. BARNES & CO., N. Y. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 

Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 

orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 


used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 
Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cures Biliou’ Headache, 

Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 

Cures Jaundice, 
Itisa most eflicient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphiet of testimonials, ana as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful remedy. 

Manafactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT & OO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Drugzista. 


MISS LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREET, 

HALIFAX, N. 8. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 

Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pisnos., Melodeons, and Organs at great bargairas, 
Any of the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Chickering's, Steinway’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. [lustrated catalogues mailed. Ware- 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS & CO 




















REMOVAL! 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERS, 
HAVE REMOVED 


THEIR BUSINESS LOCATION 


FROM 


443 AND 445 BROADWAY, 


TO THE NEW, 


COMMODIOUS, AND 
ELEGANT PREMISES, 
NOS. 90, 92 AND 94 CRAND STREET, 


CORNER OF GREENE. 


The Building is 75 feet on Grand Street, and 100 feet on Green, 


and Five Btories High, giving AMPLE FACILITIES, 


NEVER BEFORE POSSESSED, for the 


DISPLAY OF BOOKS & STATIONERY. 


Country MERCHANTS SUPPLIED 


With all Books in the Market. 


STATIONERY AND BLANE BOOKS 





JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONADLE 
BOOT MAK ER, 
Ne, 290 BROADWAY, 
N. E. Corner Reade B8treet, NEW YORK, 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortmen’, of Boots 


and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball Shor, at resson. 


able prices. 

L150,000,000 
Sterling, in Money and Estates, remain unclaimed in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland in many cases as far back as 1600. Fee to searca 


for any name, $200. Genealog‘es traced, Wills searched for. 
All letters must be pre-paid. GUN & CO., Unclaimed Money 
and Estates Registry [containing upwarda of 90,000 names! 
6 Prince cf Wales Road, Rondon, Erglazd. - 
HOLLOWAYW’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of “brilliant operations” are no more. The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the neecssit- 
of the knife, which frequently endangered the lite ot the patient. 
Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating action of the Ointment, and their lives spared to 
their families. The salve follows the cancer in its tortuous wind 
ing, and imperceptibly but Secoughly and painlessly 


In Every VARIETY. 


Among the Novelties in that particular branch 
18 THE NEW 
“PERPETUALLY MOIST LETTER BOOK,” 


For Copying Letters, 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES SUPPLIED. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS FROM 





it from the system. The eanse and purify the blood 
Sold by all Druggists, . 168 


oO 
Bangs anp City MERcHanTs. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Barrister. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


800ON = _ LATER. By Shirley Brooks, Author of “ The 8il- 
3150 cho ante qf beemates by Du Maurier. S8yo, Paper, 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by Gaston Fay. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De Witt, nee 
Guizot. Translated by Dinah Mulock Craik, Author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” “ A Nobile Life,” “‘ Christian’s Mistake,” 
“ Two Marriages,” &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth $1 50, 


ONE OF THE FAMILY, By the Author of “ Carlyon’s Year.” 
8vo, Paper 25 cents. 

BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “ Agnes,” “ Ma- 
donna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” “The Days of my 
Life,” “Carlingford,” “ Life of Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 37 cents. 


MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. §8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Annie Thomas, Author of 
“On Guard,’ “Denis Donne,” ‘Theo Leigh,” “ Walter 
Goring,” “Played Out,” “Called to Account,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents, 

GUILD COURT. A London Story. By George MacDon Au- 
thor of ** Annels of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” ** Alec Forbes,” 


&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
—= Bosvancs FAMILY. By Sarah Tytler. 12mo, Cloth, 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “‘ Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble.” 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Harper & Brotuers, will send any of the above Works by 
ee. postage , tree to any part of the United States, on recelpt 
of the price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor, 





Have just Ready : 
L ‘ 
THE MASSACRE OF 8T. BARTHOLOMEW: Preceded by a 
History of the ous Wars in of Charles IX. 


the 
By Henry White, M.A., Ph. D. ith Lilustrations. vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 1" 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. A History 
of the United Netherlands: from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. J. Lothrop 
Motley, D.C.L , Author of “The Rise of the Dutch ab- 
lic.” Complete in Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8yo, 
Cloth, $14 00. 

The Volumes sold separately at $3 50 each. 
. Ill. 


THE THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. Bnew, of the Thirty- 
ninth-Con of the United States. By William H. Barnes, 
M.A., Author of “ The Beay Politic,” &c, With Righteen 
Steel Portraits, 8vyo, Cloth, $5 00. 

IV. 


THREE LITTLE SPADES. A Tale. By Miss Anna Warner. 
, 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Vv. 


DR. SMITH’S. SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A 
Smaller History ot England, from the liest Times to the 
Year 1862. Edited by William Smith, LL.D. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories of Greece 
and Rome, VL 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL. Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 1861. To which are 
prefixed and added Extracts from the eame Journal giving an 
Account of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England 
and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arthur 
Helps. 1!2me, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 

Uniform with Queen Victoria’s Memoir of the Prince 
Consort. VIL 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The Hugue- 
nots; their Settlements, Churches, and Industries ia Ene- 
land and Ireland. By Samuel Smiles, Author of “ Self- 
Help,” &c. Crown 8yo, aT Beveled es, $1 75. 


DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of tle Gorilla 
Country: Narra’ for Young People. By Paul B. Du 
Chaillu, Author of “ Discoveries in Equstorial Africa,” Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

IX. 


MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and Fairies: 
Stories for Little Children. a. Comfort. With 
Engravings. Cennen tin, So $1 

BARNE#’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lectures om the 

vidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. B 
Albert Barnes, Author of “ Notes on the New Testament,” 
&c. 12mo, ueeeeCnce, sane Edges, $1 75. 


THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ 
Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas, Indexed with 
nearly Ten Thousand References as a Dictionary of Compli- 
ments and Guide to the Study of the Tender Science. Post 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50; Gilt Edges, #4 25. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN ; MF Cromwell and Pitt. 
A Course of Léctares on the Political History of England. 
By Goldwin Smith, Author of “ Lectures on the Study of His- 
tory,” &e. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


and No. 45 
witention, We tepply everything in oa 





Onders recalve 
line. 





